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From the “ Harmonicon.” 
MEMOIR OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 

Joun SeEBAsTIAN Bacu was born on the 21st of March, 
1685, at Eisenach, in Germany, where his father was 
composer to the-court. As there was a natural singularity 
in the Bach family, we shall be excused by our readers if 
we deviate from the strict line of our subject to relate it 
John Ambrosius, the father of Sebastian, had a twin bro- 
ther, named John Christopher, who was musician to the 
court and town at Arnstadt, and so exceedingly resembled 
him, that even their own wives could only distinguish the 
one from the other by the difference of dress. They were 
remarkable men, too, in many things besides their birth: 
they tenderly loved each other; their voices, dispositions, 
their tastes, dislikes, even the style of their music, were 
similar. If one sickened, the other sickened also; and 
they died within a very short time of each other. It was 
in 1695, when John Sebastian had not reached his tenth 
year, that he lost his father, and was left an orphan; for 
his mother died some years before. But an elder brother, 
who was organist at Ordruff, took him under his care, 
and gave him instructions on that ancient instrument and 
parent of the organ, spinnet, and pianoforte,—the clavichord, 


or, as it is called by some, the clarichord, and by others, || 


the manichord. His musical powers were, even at that 
tender age, intense and wonderful; for the pieces which 
his brother gave him to practise, though by no means 
easy, were so soon mastered bythe young musician, that 
he would often request him, with great eagerness, to furnish 
him with lessons much more difficult. He had seen in 
his brother's house, a book containing the most celebrated 
compositions of the old clarichord masters, Froberger, 
Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bruhns, Fischer, and others; and 


he continually begged that it might be given him, but it || 


was as continually refused. These denials, however, only 
increased his desire for that musical treasure; and he 
soon contrived to obtain it without his brother’s knowledge. 
It was locked up in a cupboard which had a lattice door, 
through the chequers of which his hands were small 
enough to pass; and as the precious book was only stitched 
in a wrapper, when he had got his hands in he contrived 
to roll it up and draw it forth. For want of a candle, 
however, he could only copy it in moonlight nights; yet 
this did not deter him, and in six months, by these means, 
he had completed his laborious task. But it did not long 
remain in his possession, for the brother soon after dis- 
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covered the copy, and with a pertinacity that almost 
amounted to cruelty, forced it away from him; and he 
did not recover it till his protector’s death, which occurred 
in a few months afterwards. 

John Sebastian, once more destitute and without a home, 
accompanied young Erdmann, one of his schoolfellows, to 
Lineberg, and engaged himself as soprano singer in the 
choir of St. Michael’s school. Here his voice, which was 
fine and capable, procured him a good livelihood ; but as 
it broke in a year or two after this, and a considerable 
time elapsed before another was formed, he began again 
to feel a want of means, and suffered much distress. Yet 
through all his forlorn fortunes, his love for music never 
abated, and he ardently applied himself to the clarichord 
and organ, hearing and seeing every thing that could con- 
tribute to his improvement; several times going on foot 
from Lineburg to Hamburg, to hear Reinken, the celebrated 
organist ; and sometimes to Zell, to get acquainted with the 
prince’s band, (which was composed chiefly of Frenchmen,) 
and with the French style in music, which was then a 
novelty, and in high reputation. 

Between this time and 1703, he left Laneburg altogether 
for Wiemar; for, in that year, he was appointed court- 
musician, although he was then only in his eighteenth 
rear. In i704, he vacated this situation for that of organ- 
ist to the new church at Arnstadt, that he might the better 
indulge his love for the organ, which he could not do at 
Weimar, where he was engaged to play the violin. Here 
he studied the works of the most celebrated organ com- 


posers of the day; and, still further to indulge his desire 
for instruction, journeyed on foot to Lubeck, to hear Die- 
derich Buxtehude, the fine organist of that city. He 


remained there nearly three months incognito, and returned 
to Arnstadt greatly instructed and improved. 

His name now stood so high, that he received, in rapid 
succession, several very tempting offers of places as organ- 
ist; one, which was tendered him in 1707, in the church 
of St. Blasius, at Mihlhausen, he accepted; but, in the 
following year, having made a journey to Weimar, to play 
before the duke there, he gave so much delight, that he 
was offered the situation of court organist, an honour which 
he did not reject. Here it was that he laid the foundation 
of his fame, in acquiring a perfect mastery over the organ, 
and in composing his first fugues for that sublime instru- 
ment. In 1717 the Duke appointed him director of the 
court concerts, for which he composed and executed many 

‘of his noblest works. 
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Zachau, the famous organist of Halle, who was Handel’s 
master, dying about this time, Bach was invited to fill his 


place. He immediately repaired to Halle, to exhibit a || 


specimen of his skill; but, for what reason is now un- 
known, he never entered upon the office, but left it to 
Kirchhof, a pupil of Zachau, and a very able performer. 

Bach was now in his thirty-second year; and having 
made the most economical use of his time, and studied, 
played, and composed so much, as, added to his genius, 
rendered him a perfect master of his art, he stood like a 
giant among the dwarfs of music, able to crush all around | 
him by the might of his hand. He had already won the 
men 
music in Germany, when, in the year 1717, Marchand, a 
celebrated player on the clarichord and organ, visited | 
Dresden, where he so much delighted the King, that he 
offered him a great salary if he would join his service. 
His merits consisted in a very elegant and brilliant style of 
performance: but his ideas were said to be poor and feeble, 
and not original, for he had taken Couperin as his model. 
The style of Bach was allowed to be equally brilliant and 
elegant, but he added to it a wonderful fertility of inven- 
tion, and in richness and originality of thought far sur- 
passed Marchand. Yet such was the rage for a “ foreign 
wonder,” that native merit narrowly escaped being over- | 
looked. Fortunately, however, Volumier, the director of | 
the King’s concerts, knew the powers and genius of Bach, 
and endeavored, for the credit of his country, to produce | 
a contest between the German and the “ice | artist, that | 
the king, hearing both, might judge where the superior | 
merit lay. A royal message was, therefore, sent to Bach, | 
at Weimar, inviting him to this musical struggle. He | 
accepted the challenge, and set out directly for Dresden. 
Upon arriving there, he had, through the influence of | 
Volumier, an opportunity of hearing Marchand secretly. 
Bach was not alarmed ; but wrote a polite note to his rival, 
proposing to him a trial of skill, and offering to play at 
sight whatever his antagonist should place before him; 
but demanding, at the same time, similar terms on_ his 
part. Marchand accepted the challenge; the time and 
place were fixed by the king; and on the appointed day, 
a large assembly of the higher ranks in Dresden met at the 
mansion of Count Flemming. Bach was to a moment true 
to his time; but Marchand did not appear. The noble 
company waited in anxious suspense for some time; and 
at last it was deemed necessary to send to his lodgings 
after him, when it was discovered, to the surprise of all 
Dresden, that he had left that city in the morning pri- 
vately. Bach, therefore, was left master of the field, and 
proved to his delighted hearers that he merited it. He 
received praise in abundance; but it is said that, by some 
mal-administration, he did not gain what was far more 
acceptable-—a hundred louis d’ors, which the king had 
designed as a present for him. 

He returned once more to Weimar, when Prince Leopold 








of Anhalt-Cothen, a great lover of music, invited him to the | 


office of chapel-master, which he filled during six years, 
leaving his post but once, to visit Hamburg and the veteran 
Reinken, at that time nearly a century old; before whom 
he played to his great delight, and the admiration of all 
who heard him. One of the pieces which he performed 
was the celebrated chorus, “ An Wasserfliissen Babylons,” 
which he varied for half an hour in the true organ style; 
and the old master paid him the compliment of saying, that 
he had believed that part of the art to be extinct, but was 
happy to find it revived with so much splendour in Bach. 
Reinken himself had composed that chorus, and esteemed 





and admiration of the greater part of the lovers of || 


it his master-piece; his praise was, therefore, the more 
valuable to Bach. 

On the death of Kuhnau, in tae year 1723, Bach was 
appointed music director and chanter of St. Thomas's 
school at Leipzig; when he left the service of Prince Leo- 
pold with mutual regret, the prince loving the musician, 
and the musician the prince. The latter, dying soon after 
this, Bach saw that he had not acted unwisely; yet he felt 
his death severely, and, to show his respect for his memory, 
composed a funeral dirge, with many remarkably nt 
double choruses in it, which he procured to be performed 
at Cothen. 

While he held this situation at Leipzig, he received the 
title of chapel-master to the duke of Weissenfels; and in 
1736, that of court composer to the king of Poland, Elec- 
tor of Saxony. 

Having married early in life, the olive branches of his 
table became so numerous, that they almost overshadowed 
it. His first wife died, leaving hin seven children. He 
then married a second, who blessed him with thirteen 
more; making him the proud father of twenty children, 
or eleven sons and nine daughters. The sons were all 
remarkable for their talent in their father’s art, though 
it was not so carefully cultivated as to produce the same 
fruits; yet they all rose to eminence as players. His se- 
|cond son, Charles Philip Emanuel, entered the service 
_ of Frederic the Great in 1740. The name of old Sebastian, 
| and his reputation, were at this time so widely spread 
, over Germany, that that monarch was curious to hear so 
great an artist, and hinted to the son his royal wish, that 
his father would repair to his court at Potsdam. The 
invitation being frequently repeated, in 1747 he took this 
journey with his eldest son, William Friedemann. It 
was the eustom of Frederic to have every evening a 
| private concert, in which he himself generally played 
' concertos on the flute. He was one evening getting his 
flute ready, and his band were assembled about him, when 
an officer entered with a list of the strangers who had 








| lately arrived at his court. With his flute in his hand, 


| he ran down the list; at last he came to the name of 
| old John Sebastian. His countenance brightened up with 
delight, and he announced with a pleasant agitation,— 
| “Gentlemen, old Bach is come!” He laid down his flute, 
_and old Bach was immediately summoned to the palace. 
In that day, it was the fashion of courts to make rather 
prolix compliments. The first appearance, therefore, of 
Bach before so renowned a monarch, and singular a man, 
who would not even allow him time to change his tra- 
_velling dress for a chanter’s black gown, was necessarily 
attended with many apologies. The king received him 
very graciously, and, suspending his usual concert, invited 
| him to try the forte-pianos made by Silbermann, of which 
he had collected fifteen, and had placed them in as man 
| rooms of his palace. The company followed the a 
| and the musician from room to room, where the latter was 
requested to try the several instruments, and play extempore 
| compositions. He requested the king to favor him with 
a subject for a fugue; the king complied, and was delighted 
to hear the learned manner in which he executed it. The 
_king then gave him a second theme for a fugue with six 
| obligato parts. As every subject is not fitted for such full 
_harmony, Bach chose one himself, which he executed 
immediately, in the most learned and brilliant manner, to 
the wonder of the whole court. Frederic now felt curious 
| to witness his powers on the organ ; and the next day Bach 
was taken to all the organs in Potsdam, the king and 
| court accompanying him. He left the king loaded with 
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honorable praise and distinctions; and upon returning to 
Leipzig, composed the subject which he had received from 
the monarch, in three and six parts, added a few artificial 
passages, in strict canon, to it, and published it under the 
title of a “ Musical Offering,” dedicating it to Frederic. 
This was Bach’s last journey. His laborious life, and 
especially his nocturnal studies in youth, had brought 
on a painful disease of the eye. He submitted himself to 
the hands of an oculist that had lately arrived at Leipzig 
from England, who twice operated upon him, and twice 
failed. His sight was now entirely lost, and his health 





undermined by the use of baneful medicines, administered |, 


by the operator. He continued to decline during half a | 
year, and expired on the night of July 30, 1750, in his | 
sixty-sixth year. A few days before his death, he was | 
instantaneously able to see again, and to bear the light; | 
but in a few hours afterwards, he was seized with an | 
apoplectic fit, which was succeeded by an inflammatory fever | 
that his worn-out body was unable to resist. 

He was not only great as a musician, he was an excel- 
lent father, friend, and citizen. His acquaintance was a 
source of pleasure to all. All lovers of the art, whether 
foreign or native, could visit his house, and were sure of a 
smiling reception. He was uncommonly modest. When | 
asked how he had become so great, he answered,—“ I was | 
obliged to be industrious; whoever is equally industrious | 
will succeed as well.” The absurd stories that are told of | 
him, such as that he sometimes would dress himself like a 
village schoolmaster, and entering a church, would request | 
the organist to suffer him to play a psalm, that he might} 
enjoy the general surprise and admiration of the audience, | 
and hear the organist assert that he must be either Bach | 
or Belzebub, &c., must have been mere fables, for he 
always denied them. 

He was fond of hearing the music of other composers. 
He particularly esteemed Handel as a musician; and often 
wished to be known to him. Handel was a wonderful per- | 
former, and many lovers of music at Leipzig wished to | 
hear him and Bach together. But the latter could not find | 
time to give him a meeting. He was, however, visited by 
many eminent persons, and among others by Hasse, and | 
the celebrated Faustina, his wife. 

Bach did not make what is called a brilliant fortune. || 
He had too many children, and too little ambition of tra- || 
velling. If he had shown himself in foreign countries, he 
would have drawn forth the admiration of the whole world; || 
but he loved the quieter pleasures of home, and the better || 
honors of a beloved parent; and having received from the || 
breath of Fame all that he sought, was more contented than || 
if he had arrived at the equivocal honors of a gold chain, || 
or the fluttering vanity of a bit of ribbon. 

Of Bach’s sons, the eldest, William Friedemann, ap- 
proached nearest to his father in originality of thought. 
He died at Berlin, in 1784, in extreme indigence. 

C. Ph. Emanuel, the second son, commonly known by | 
the name of Bach of Berlin, after becoming, under his || 
father’s instructions, a thorough master of music, studied 
jurisprudence at the university of Leipzig, and Francfort- | 
sur-Oder. In 1767, he succeeded Telemann as director of 
music at Hamburg, and died in 1778, at the age of 74 || 
years. His works are as numerous as they are excellent. | 

John Christopher Frederic, the third son, was master of 
the concerts at the court of Buckeburg. 

John Christian, called Bach of Milan, and afterwards of 
London, being the youngest son of the second marriage, 
had not the good fortune to receive instructions from his 
father. The original spirit of the Bachs is, therefore, not || 


j 
| 


|| 


|to be found in any of his works. He became a popular 
| composer, and was universally admired in his day. He 
_ was master to Queen Charlotte of England, and composed 
| some operas for the King’s Theatre in London, as well as 
| oratorios, sinfonies, quartetts, &c. 





From “Elements of Vocal Science.” 
ON THE STYLE AND MANNER OF SINGING 
THE MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 
Compositions for the church were originally apes 
to aid the effects of divine service, and they appear to have 
been limited at an early period of their introduction, to the 
single circumstance of producing a greater solemnity and 
elevation in the mind during the public exercise of devo- 


tion. The progress of time, experience, and cultivation, 
has however enlarged the bounds of this species of writing, 


| till it has come to comprehend at least all the objects of 


musical imitation that are thought to move the passions, 
emotions, and sentiments of the human heart. Before we 
can determine whether its range stops even at this point, 
we must decide upon the character which appertains to the 
sacred musical drama, which we call oratorio, and whether 
it properly comes into our consideration, as belonging to 
the mae The works of Handel and of Haydn in this 
species, of the latter most especially, have employed every 
known application of the powers of the art to heighten 
and diversify the embellishments of the Creation and the 
Seasons. Beethoven, in his Mownt of Olives, has carried 
his imitations to a still lower depth, as is shown in the 
appellation (the stop-thief chorus) now commonly given to 
one of the choral parts. But the oratorio, like every other 


| kind of composition, has gradually assumed a lighter cast, 


and we should rather upply a new term to such works as 
those we have quoted, than continue them under the 
appellation they now bear. The Creation and the Seasons 
we should be disposed to call sacred operas, for the 

certainly cannot be classed with the Messiah of Handel, 
nor with Athalia, Theodora, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, 
Esther, nor indeed with any of those grand and solemn 
pieces to which Handel gave the name of oratorio. 

In treating then of the style of the church, we must 
acknowledge a scale rising through various gradations, 
from the simple chant to the sublimest heights of compo- 
sition, if we comprehend, which we must do, in our general 
arrangement, the oratorio. I shall, however, first con- 
sider church music in its general and most legitimate 
acceptation. 

By “Musica di Chiesa,”* (church music properly so 


_called,) says Dr. Burney, “I mean grave and scientific 
compositions for voices only, of which the excellence con- 


sists more in good harmony, learned modulation, and fugues 
upon ingenious and sober subjects, than in light airs or 
turbulent accompaniments.” This definition appears to us 
to be too limited even for the common services. ln church 
music there ought indeed to be a presiding gravity of 
character, that circumscribes and chastens the whole. The 
true style of the church banishes every vulgar, loose, or 
profane idea ; it elevates the mind, disposes to benevolence, 
expels all the ruder passions, all low affections, and all 
sensual appetites. The ceremonies of religion are never- 





* It should seem by Dr. Burney’s adoption of the Italian name, 
that he had an especial regard to the music of the Catholic choirs. 
We use the term church music, en for all performances 
under the consecrated roof, and dedicated to the service of the 
Deity. 
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theless addressed to our sensibility, and are intended to || 
fix devout and moral impressions through the medium of | 
the senses. The feelings they move, and the sentiments || 
they inspire, are of many kinds. They are connected with | 
all the causes of the a There are therefore required | 
great and various degrees of light and shade, to humble, | 
to assuage, to inspire, to raise up, to elevate the soul to 
religious fervor, to display to man the majesty and glory | 
of his Creator, and to image to his fancy the power of the 
Almighty; to soothe him with the tenderness of Divine 
mercy, and to inspire him with the holy raptures of thanks- | 
giving for the great blessings he receives. The effects | 
aimed at through all the churches of the world by the | 
employment of music, are of the same kind; they differ only 
in manner and degree. Passing from the plain hymn of | 
the dissenting congregation, through the service of the 
cathedral, up to the high mass of the Catholic choir, we 
find they all contemplate the production of the same species | 
of excitement.” 

Before we enter upon the qualities which most particu- 
larly appertain to this department of art, according to our | 
own division, we must endeavor to impress upon the 
reader, that the attainments necessary to vocal excellence 
are common to all the branches, but they differ in degree, | 
according to their application. Thus, for example, the 
chamber may require more finish, the theatre more power, 
the orchestra more science. By enumerating particulars, 
we do not except the general gifts or acquirements neces- 
sary to constitute a singer. 

It must be apparent that dignity, simplicity, and pathos, 
are the capital perfections in the manner of a church 
singer. Those, however, as will be seen hereafter, are 
general terms, combining the results of mechanical processes 
and intellectual powers.t Correct intonation, pure and fine 
tone, and articulation both of words and notes, ought to be 
amongst the first and last objects of a church singer.t 
With respect to the first, intonation, the usual accompany- 
ing instrument, the organ, instantly betrays by the beating 
of the pipes, the slightest deviation from tune. There is 
no friendly band to support the singer or cover his defects. 
With regard to the second, because his sole dependence is 








* We cannot fail to remark the curious classification with res- | 
pect to rank, that the musical services of the several sects appear to 
imply. In the chapels of the three great denominations of Dis- 
seuters, we find, universally, a strong and stimulating species of 
psalmody, calculated to work upon the self love and enthusiasm of 
the lower orders, by the participation it gives them. In the psalms 
of the church of England, there is only a species of plain song, in 
which, as among Vissenters, the whole congregation may join, but | 
there is little to affect in any way. In truth, this part of the ser- 
vice wants great amendment. In the cathedral there is a nearer | 
approach to the splendor of the Roman Catholic worsh'p, and a 
pre-supposition of a higher condition of acquirement. In the 
masses of the Catholic chapel we come at once into the loftiest 
region. We see the music as well as the religion of greatness and 
attainment. Allthe resources of art are employed ; thus presuming 
that state of high cultivation, which the country where the Catholic 
faith still centres, and from whence it diverged, had in reality been 
the first to reach and continue. 

+t | am aware that in these essays I have not adopted the most 
complete order, but | have chosen that which appears to me most 
likely to interest the student. 

+t “ The effect of all those supplementary graces which really 
serve to assist musical expression they must diligently study and 
judiciously apply, either to enforce a single word or give the proper 
effect to a wnole sentence; and though they must do this without 
sacrificing distinct articulation to delicacy of tone, yet they must 
endeavor to hit that precise medium in the vocal faculty which 
pronounces and sings at the same time, and which is at once, in 
point of sound, melodious, and, in point of speech, articulate—a 
merit towhich only first-rate performers generally attain.” —Bissop 
Warson on Cuverca Music. 


on himself, his performance is assisted by none of the 
accessories which minister to the theatre or to the orches- 
tra, and moreover, because he is cut off from the exercise of 
all those blandishments which serve to catch the attention 
of the hearer in those situations of more various attraction, 
his practice of sustaining, increasing, and diminishing his 
tone shou!d be more sedulously matured and kept up. He 
should study and fix the purest and the finest tones that his 
voice is or may be made capable of producing, in conjunc- 
tion with the several powers of elocutory expression. 
Those varieties which bestow their peculiar characteristics 
on the passions, he should have at his absolute command 

It is not by degrees of loudness and softness only, but als 
by the quality or kind of tone that certain passages are well 
and distinctly marked. This idea has been carried so far 
by some,* that they suppose the voice in singing to imitate 
the tones of passion in speech, and there is undoubtedly 
some analogy. But not to discuss the precise degree of 
resemblance, every observer knows. that the tones of certain 
voices are more expressive of certain passions than others ; 
and the faculty of appropriating these tones should be 
sharpened and cultivated by minute observation and prac- 
tice, since in the church this faculty of voicing bestows 
more undisputed empire over the heart than any other 
acquirement. ‘The attainment we speak of, is not, however, 
to be understood as direct imitation or mimicry, which is 
of all others the most distinctive mark of the want of 
original commanding capacity. Every student sets out 
upon his researches with a given quantity of natural apti- 
tude. His first acquisitions will necessarily be the fruits of 
imitation. But in proportion as he gathers strength, he 
will begin to rely upon himself, and to discard, even with- 
out perceiving it, the assistance he draws from others. As 
his knowledge of his own powers and his perceptions of 
the powers of the art are enlarged, he will grow bolder in 
varying the application of that knowledge and those per- 
ceptions, till at length (if he be gifted with any fertility and 
vigor more than belongs to mere mediocrity) he will impart 
to whatever he does, that modification of intensity and 
energy which constitutes what we are accustomed to call 
originality. 

The elocution of church singing must be carefully and 
severely formed. It admits not of the slightest extrava- 
gance. It must be calm and moderate, even in the most 
solemn or forcible passages; it must temper even the most 
vehement exclamations of anguish, complaint, or joyfuluess, 
with a chastity and purity that precisely hit the sympathy 
of the auditor. Herein lies the judgment. To rise to 
fervor without endangering this fine test of execution by 
turgidity or bombast, is by far the most difficult part of the 
manner we are now considering. There is scarcely any 
guide. ‘The eloquence of the bar, the senate, the stage, are 
all of too violent a nature, and that of the pulpit is below 
the truth of expression. ‘The sensibility of a congregation, 
or an audience, is, in point of fact, the only test. To 
arrive at the most competent authority, however, we must 
endeavor to draw our illustrations from real life, from those 
sentiments and feelings which are ordinarily expressed, or 
which we ourselves experience, upon occasions which place 
us in a parity of circumstances with the situation we are 
called upon to depicture. These, a little heightened in the 
coloring, will afford us the means of forming a true 
judgment. 

The ornamental parts of church singing must be circum- 





* See “Recherches sur Vanalogie de la Musique avec les arts 
qui ont pour objet l’imitation du Langage, par G. A Villoteau.” 
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must be scrupulously preserved. Not a note should be ‘the more indispensable. Handel and Haydn are almost 
appended that does not conform, with the most significant | the only masters from whom English singers have hitherto 
exactitude, to the entire style of the composition. The || been much accustomed to draw their illustrations ; and we 
singer ought always to remember, that he is addressing | may assert, without fear of contradiction, that the Oratorios 
himself to his hearers upon the most important subject that | of Handel, The Messiah in particular, contain music more 
can occupy the human heart. He should seek only to } difficult to execute worthily than any other compositions of 
advance the duty he is religiously engaged to fulfil. He} any kind, except, perhaps, certain very complicated and 
is no longer an artist only. He has taken upon himself a |) rapid songs of agility. Soprano, tenor, counter-tenor, and 
loftier character. He is employed in the most sacred, the || bass, will there find the most useful as well as the finest 
most holy, most awful of all occupations—in the worship || exercise for their powers. Haydn's music will, in a mea- 
of the Creator and Preserver of all mankind—in the cele- | sure, sing itself; none but a really superior performer can 
bration of events, or the relations of scenes in which the , attempt Handel with the slightest chance of success. 
attributes or the intervention of the Deity are recorded.| The sacred compositions of this master are, it is true, 
All the parts of his execution should be decent, sage, and | very various, but there is throughout the whole a majesty 
holy. Besides this over-ruling and strongest influence, | that is not to be found in any other. Perhaps it will be 
there is also another to be drawn from the technical cir- |, maintained, that his subjects are in strictness more deserv- 
cumstances. Most of the compositions for the church are | ing the appellation of fine air than those of any other 
in parts, which implies a conventional understanding of | author. Nothing surely can combine grandeur of design 
the united effects of all the voices. The individual effort | with the highest species of elegance, so perfectly as The 
must be combined with the general results, and each one| Messiah. But it is strictly sublime; and, to be at all 
should study to know and to accommodate his own powers | effective, must be supported by the singer with parallel 
to the powers of his coadjutors. | magnificence, the most difficult of all possible attainments. 
In addition to the circumstances we have enumerated,| Haydn’s grace and sweetness, on the contrary, impart a 
there is (in the choir more especially,) a greater necessity | lightness which is nearer the grasp of mind that is the 
for the student's regard to the mechanical part of singing, common property both of performers and of audiences.* 
in this style, than inany other. ‘The time should be regu-| Handel, in the multitude of his oratorios, is certainly far 
larly observed, since every relaxation is apt to disturb that) more varied than Haydn, but there is the same presiding 
fixity of attention which the singer ought to be most studi-) distinction over all his works. I have anticipated these 
ous to preserve in his auditory. In this respect there is remarks in my first letter, and to that I refer the reader, 
a singular natural and artificial constitution, as it were, as more completely explaining the nature of the intellectual 
formed. Every one suffers disturbance from breach of | faculties required to give propriety to the execution of these 
time, after the uniform motion has been regulated and) great and delightful compositions. 
imprinted upon his memory by the repetition of a few There is only one rule to guide us to the just executiou 
bars; and to persons whose ears have been technically | of compositions of this standard excellence. The style of 
habituated to strict time, it is impossible to describe the | the composer must regulate exactly the manner of the 
uneasiness which any casual breach occasions. I not only singer. We must consider the elevation at which his 
speak of the general time affixed to an entire movement, mind has fixed the point of attainment, and we must stead- 
but to those occasional liberties with single passages or | fastly and faithfully believe, that the purity of his concep- 
notes, which, under the license of tempo rubato, singers are tions are never to be violated. Almost the only additions 
apttoallow themselves. Asa general rule, students should | the compositions of Handel will admit, are appogiaturas, 
carefully abstain from all such indulgences. _ Itis perfectly || and the mode of inserting these has been transmitted by a 
true, that there is a period when the education being nearly | sort of tradition, from Handel himself, through his first 
finished, a performer can determine the limitations placed || scholars, and (next to himself) the most admirable judges 
upon his acquirements, and when, if ever, he must exer- | of his writings, the late Mrs. Bates, Madame Mara, to the 
cise the right to increase the effect of his singing by such | last representatives of his strong and pure style, Mrs. Lacy, 
accommodations. But if we yield to any such deviation in {| Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Bartleman. These singers have 
the early stage of our practice, a habit of changing pas-|| handed down to us perfect models of the true style of 
sages and of consulting our own ease, to the great injury of || singing Handel. They have at this moment no succes- 
the composition and our own attainments, is sure to be! sors; and the introduction of the compositions of modern 
contracted. We ought to lay it down as a maxim, that the || masters, to the gradual exclusion of Handel’s oratorios, is 
composer best understands his own intentions; and if we || daily more observable. 
find that we fail to convey the sentiments as they are set}! Custom has rendered the addition of cadences at the 
down, we should either overcome the difficulty or relin-| conclusion of oratorio songs indispensable. It is a worn- 
quish the attempt for something more within the reach of | out observation, that cadences should accord with the song, 
our competency. Such oughtto be the rule of every young || although it is the most accurate and concise rule for their 
singer's practice. formation. ‘To me, however, the cadence appears to have 
We may now speak of the Oratorio, which we have said been a singular invasion (atthe outset of the custom) of the 
we ts: to hold a sort of middle place between the | rights of the composer, and no very slight or prudent 
solemnity of the music used at divine service, and the || assumption on the part of the singer, for he thus al os 
lighter and more ornamented manner of the orchestra. || to give the last and strongest touches, when he attempts to 
The Oratorio, we conceive, exhibits the most perfect | sghcsltas pee at hd 
models of the great style, and demands the most extensive || * In proof of this opinion, I may quote the almost universal 
and elevated powers of any species of vocal excellence. In 1 reaps of apt, direct and gc a Dy ws - senrved in 
eonjunction with all the dignified expression required by \ poy rte wo Be By oy on pe and masterly, pe ns Sar thane the 
the church, it claims all the elegances of the art; and, in | 


i c ‘ | vulgar reach, that no instances of such attempts remain on record, 
proportion as the materials are more diversified, the taste || to our knowledge. 
VoL. L. 26 


scribed by the same limitations. Uniformity and congruity | and the forbearance of the possessor in the use of them is 
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engage the feelings with passages uncombined with words. | 
It seems to me to have been the height of presumption to | 
arrogate the power by such means, of further exciting | 
the sensibility, and leaving a last impression at the close of | 
such a song as “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” But 
custom has established the usage, and it is now no lon- 
ger a matter of choice. The world will have it so. I 
therefore submit to the maturest consideration of vocalists, 
the single fact above stated—that the cadence is designed to 
heighten the effect of the song, and to leave the last impres- 
sion upon the mind of the hearer. It follows, that the 
notes should be so chosen and so executed, as not only to 
assort with, but to transcend all the other parts. ‘The 
same custom hath ordained that the cadence shall be con- 
cluded by a shake. For this reason, if there were no 
other, it is necessary to inform this ornament with senti- | 
ment, which all who have heard Mara, or who have noted | 
the pathetic use the Italians sometimes (though it must be | 
confessed, rarely,) make of the shake, know not only to be | 
possible, but to be the true property of this ornament. | 
This is a general remark. Of the particular mode of 
exercise and attainment, | may come to speak hereafter 
should I be permitted to complete my intentions of giving 
to the public an entire series of Essays on the Elements of 
Vocai Science. 


From “ A Word or Two on the Flute."—By W. N. James. 
ON THE 
CAPABILITIES OF THE GERMAN FLUTE. 
[Continued.] 


Bor to return to the capabilities of the flute. It is 
generally imagined, by those whose opportunities of hearing 
fine playing have been limited, that this instrament will 
admit of little or no contrast,—that its tone is of a soft, mel- 
lifluous character, and will admit of no other. It is cer- 
tainly very true, that the tone of the flute is of a sweet and 
silvery nature; but who, that has ever heard the majestic 
tones of Mr. Nicholson, will say that it possesses no con- 
trast, or that its power is confined? The lower tones that 
this gentleman produces, approach more nearly to the notes 
of an organ, perhaps, than any other instrument. It has 
all its richness and flexibility, and, indeed, exceeds that 
instrument in swelling and diminishing its tone to the last 
degree of delicacy. No bell,—no musical glass,—can 
exceed the clearness or correctness of its vibration; and 
whether (to speak comparatively) the pealing tone of the 
organ, or the whisper of a vibration, is to be produced, the 
flute, in the hands of a master, is capable of effecting it. 

| have spoken of vibrations on the flute, and think, when 
introduced judiciously and sparingly, they have an exceed- 
ing fine effect. The beat of a violin is justly considered 
one of its chief beauties; and the vibration of the flute, 
particularly in its lower tones, is very similar. This, how- 
ever, as it is a beauty, so is it also exceedingly difficult to 
be produced ; for if the note be not divested of all rough- 
ness, and blown very clear, the vibration will be imperfect. 
To effect this, in swelling a note and diminishing it, great 
caution should be taken that the beginning of the note 
shall. be neither flatter nor sharper than the middle or 
ending of it; for it is to be observed, in blowing, that the 
more obliquely the wind is passed in the instrument, the 
sharper will it be; and, by passing it perpendicularly, the 
note will become much flatter. This rule ought always to 
be borne in mind, and never, on any account, to be | 





neglected ; for, as the ear is the most agreeably aflected 
with the gradual crescendo and diminuendo of a note, so 
should it be the performer’s aim to effect it correctly, and 
without any difficulty to himself. This is, however, though 
apparently very simple, one of the chief difficulties of the 
flute, as well as of any other instrument where the tone is 
not given. Even the voice requires « great deal of prac- 
tice and drilling before it can accomplish this with c!ear- 


_ness and precision, and wit’...ut effort. 


I dwell upon this point, because it is very essential to 
the amateur ; for he who has acquired a rapid execution, 
and is wanting in this grand desideratum, possesses that 
which I have not at all insisted on in this essay, unless he, 


| at the same time, has acquired this necessary and indis- 
pensable requisite, which makes execution perfect and 


desirable. He who would excel must commence early, 
by producing a firmness as well as freedom of tone on his 
instrument. Let him not attempt the slightest execution 
until he has thoroughly acquired it ; for it is certain destruc- 
tion to attempt any piece of tolerable difficulty, unless his 
scale be perfectly clear and regular. The foundation thus 
laid, execution cannot fail to express the feelings of the 
performer; and, whether he play an adagio or an allegro 
movement, he will always find his articulation is more 
perfect, and his expression more effective. Without it,— 
unless his tone be fully developed, and produced with a 
proper freedom, and light and shade,—he will never play 
with any satisfaction to himself or to other people; and the 
labor which he has bestowed upon his execution he will 
find he has entirely thrown away. 

Monsieur Drouet possessed this faculty of lengthening 
his note to a greater degree of perfection than any other 
performer L ever heard. It was not only of the most bril- 
liant clearness, and of amazing duration, but it was effected 
with so much ease, that the hearer could scarcely believe 
that so little exertion could produce it. The tone, how- 
ever, of M. Drouét was not of great volume, and the 
instrument he used was of a very small bore; hence, per- 
haps, the almost incredible duration of his note. 

Another improvement, and great beauty, which has 
been lately introduced in the performance of the flute, is 
the glide. I believe Mr. Nicholson lays a claim to the 
first adoption of this expression. If, however, it be not his 
own discovery, it is quite true that he has brought it to the 
greatest degree of perfection. Its effect is exceedingly 
soothing and beautiful; but, like the vibration, must be 
judiciously and sparingly used. If it be too much resorted 
to, like all other very sweet things, it soon becomes cloying, 
and “loathsome in its own deliciousness.” This is an 
error amateurs are frequently guilty of; they so interlard 
their practice with it, that the hearer is completely sick- 
ened and surfeited. It has, moreover, an appearance of 
affectation, which, I need not add, should be most care- 
fully guarded against. It is produced by drawing the 
fingers slowly from their respective holes, and in some 
instances, by only halfcovering them. The lips and breath 
also participate to render it effective, but are guided entirely 
by the movement of the fingers. This management, it is 
obvious, produces the quarter-tones; and is infinitely supe- 
rior, and more perfect, than a mutiplicity of fingering, 
which some very “ingenious people” have labored to 
introduce to the musical world. I say, that the quarter- 
tones can be produced by the lips and the fingers thus 
acting in unison, and will, by this means, be more effective 
than by an alteration in the fingering. I do not mean by 
this, that one fingering of a note is not preferable to 
another. On the contrary, I am aware that a severe test 
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of judging of a performer is in the fingering which he 
adopts: for no person will ever excel who performs alike 
in every mode, and who has not a choice of fingering at 
his command. 

The French professors are, I think, deficient in this 


respect: many of their fingerings are exceedingly defect- | 


ive; and although their style of playing and conception of 
their subject are, in general, good, yet, if we more imme- 
diately examine the means which they take to effect their 
execution, it must be confessed that they are far from being 
perfect. 
we have now extant is given in M:. Nicholson’s “ Precep- 
tive Lessons.” It is superior to that given in M. Berbi- 
guier’s “ Method for the Flute,” or of the large volume 
which M. Devienne has published on the same subject. In 
justice, however, it must be admitted, that flutes differ very 
much in their bore, holes, &c.; and that different finger- 
ings are required for an instrument of power and one of 
sweetness. ‘hus, in a flute with a large bore and large 
holes, a different fingering must be adapted to that one 
which is smaller in those places. 

There is a very prevailing fault among amateurs with 


regard to the equality of their tone in ascending and so pathetic and exquisite to the ear. 
The lower notes are generally too lower tones must be directed more perpendicularly into the 


descending the scale. 
flat, and the upper ones are, if I may use the expression, 
too large and heavy, and not condensed enough; hence the 
incongruity of their execution, which is unequal, indistinct, 
and out of tune. 


larly observed to rectify and avoid these errors; and the | 


first, and probably the most important, is the position in 
which the flute is held. There are, perhaps, nine ama- 


Perhaps the very best specimen of fingering which | 





| natural, B, A, and G, quite in tune. It is from the middle 
_D, downwards to G, where the break of the flute com- 
/mences ; and it should be the player’s aim to conquer this 
| difficulty as quickly as possible; because, if these notes 
| be the least: imperfect, it will destroy all — of tone, 
| and give the appearance to the ear of two different instru- 
| ments. I would particularly recommend the constant 
_ practice of the above four notes as the most speedy means 
_to overcome this obstacle, but especially the practice of the 
middle C, which is the most formidable. 
With regard to the lower notes of the scale being pro- 
_ duced too flat, it is to be observed, that they either proceed 
_ from the two causes which I have just mentioned, or from 
| the looseness of the upper lip, in forming the embrochure. 
| The larger the aperture for the breath to pass in the instru- 
ment, the flatter will the note become, unless it be directed 
| to the edge of the instrument ; and the firmer and tighter 
the upper lip is made, the smoother will be the volume of 
| breath, and, consequently the tone of the instrument. And 
_ it may be added, the more rapidly this volume is conveyed 
into the flute, the note will not only become sharper, but 





| the tone will be of that silvery nature, which is at once 


The breath for the 


flute than for the higher ones; and, as they require greater 
volume, so ought it to be proportionally more rapid. 
There is yet another circumstance, which considerably 


There are several things to be particu-| corduces to the improvement of the amateur in this essen- 


tial particular,—I mean, the absolute necessity of keeping 
his flute and position of the head as steady in the perform- 
_ancé as possible. It is not an uncommon thing to see a 





teurs out of ten who are deficient in this respect, and who |, player moving his head and his flute backward and for- 
think it so exceedingly simple and easy, that it is not worth |, ward, and, as it were, keeping time with them to the music 
attending to. This is the more to be wondered at, because || which he is playing. But there is nothing more injudicious, 
it not only disables the performer from producing the best | or so glaringly awkward,—to say nothing of the ineqalities 
effect in his instrament, but the position in which he plays| of his tone, and the impossibility of playing in tune, 
is so awkward and disagreeable, that his hearers feel | which are the consequences of such a manner. 
uneasy, and conceive that his exertions are distressing and } The embrochure of the flute is of that nature, that I 
painful. } might say the breadth of a hair, either too forward or 
Now, the reverse of this ought to be the case; for one || backward, is a deviation which, in the performance, a 
of the best characteristics in the performance of the flute, is | quick ear will discover to be erroneous. It is, then, of the 
the position in which it ought to be played. The Greeks | first importance that this bad habit should be immediately 
and Egyptians were perfectly sensible of this, as well as |) rectified: and I would point out, as the most efficient way 
their painters and sculptors ; for they have left innumerable | of correcting it, that he should be cautious never to play 
statues and paintings to attest their admiration of it. And | his music on a flat surface. Let his music-desk, or stand, 
who, that has ever seen M. Drouét in performing, will || be so placed, that the head rather incline backward, than 
conceive it to be unimportant? The flute ought to be held| that he should be under the necessity of stooping to 
nearly horizontally, and by no means in an oblique posi-|| decypher his music. In the next place, care should be 
tion. The right hand ought not to grasp the flute under- || taken that the left elbow be te forward, or on a 
neath, as it is generally done, but the thumb to be fixed || table, but almost close to the left side. With these simple 
against its side, in order to press it firm to the under lip.| and easy corrections, together with those which I have 
By which means, the fingers of this hand have perfect play || ventured to suggest before, his position, I am convinced, 
and liberty for execution; whereas, if the thumb were |, will not only be improved, but the equality of his tone and 
placed underneath the instrument, the fingers are confined || scale be considerably benefited. — 
and liable to be cramped, besides the unseemly appearance || I fear that I have been tedious in speaking of these 
of the position. The left hand is not of so much impor-|! errors; but I must find an excuse in the subject, which 
tance, because it is almost impossible to place it incor-|| requires me to be minute and particular. 
rectly: the little finger, however, should never be suffered | The shake is an embellishment so often used, and so 
to lie beneath the G sharp key, but always immediately | frequently abused, that I may be pardoned for making a 
above it. The flute thus held firmly fixed against the | few observations on the subject. No shake can be pro- 
under lip, the whole of the fingers are at perfect liberty for nounced perfect, unless it be completely equal and regular, 
performance: but it should always be kept in mind, that || and the accent most delicately given. There is nothing 
the fingers ought to make the note as lightly as possible, | that we more frequently meet with than an instrumental 
and not to fall heavy, or have the appearance of grasping or vocal performer giving the wrong accent to a shake; 
the instrument. and there are not a few of them, at the present time, of good 
The second thing to be observed, in preserving an equal || celebrity, who have fallen into this error; I mean the 
tone and fingering, is to produce the lower notes of C |, impetus which they give to the under note instead of the 
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upper one. The accent, I grant, ought not to be strong, || immense command which a knowledge of them gives you 
but only just perceptible. If, for instance, a shake is to be | over the instrument is almost incredible. Passages, to 
made on A, in the key of G one sharp, the B ought, with the — perform which, smoothly and in tune, would, without them, 
nicest shade, to be the most prominent note of the two, not | be extremely difficult, if not impossible, are, by the hel 
only because the ear is more agreeably affected by it, but | of harmonics, rendered not only easy and flexible, but 
because the close and turn of it are more appropriate and just. as delicate and liquid as the finest bowing of the violin. 
If the accent, on the contrary, be placed on the under note, It requires, however, some judgment to introduce them 
although the shake may be quite equal, it will never appear | judiciously; for should they be immediately played after 
so to the ear, because an incorrect impetus is given; and | a strong note, the contrast is fatal to the effect—like a 
the close and turn of a shake of this description are almost | painting, with the most delicate tints of white, overclouded 
inevitably in disorder _ with a flaming red drapery, without any gradual and pro- 
I do not, generally speaking, admire a very rapid shake; | gressive shades to soften down its incongruity. In general, 
and the performers who use it, in my opinion, are those | the harmonics should be practised till a full, free, and firm 
who cannot execute a slow one. There are exceptions, of | tone be produced upon them, which will make the changes 
course; but I am speaking generally. A shake is fre-| less perceptible; and the scale, ascending and descending, 
quently unequal and uneven where the greatest rapidity is ought to be frequently repeated, with and without the 
used, and this is only resorted to for the purpose of covering | introduction of the harmonics, in the higher notes. This 
these defects: whereas the shake of a moderate quickness | would soon render the performer familiar with them, and 
would discover the least inequality in an instant. Ido not | teach him when (in playing at sight) to adopt or reject 
mean by this, that a performer ought not to be capable of | them. Mr. Nicholson, in his “ Preceptive Lessons,” has 
executing a rapid shake; on the contrary, I believe, that | given the best idea of them which has yet been introduced 
unless he can accomplish it, he will always fail in a more | to the musical world; although there are many more 
moderate and uniform one: but the performer who can}, which might be played with advantage, which he has not 
execute a slow one well can always accomplish a quick || enumerated. 
one ; whereas the very reverse is often the case with the 
other. The meaning | would convey is, that a rapid 
shake is not necessarily correct and proper, and that the ms Oe a 
most brilliant and effective one is of a moderate quickness, BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
which receives an impetus, and is perceptibly increased by Tue remark of Voltaire, that injustice in the end pro- 
the crescendo of the voice or instrument. We have many || dices independence, though referring to a very different 
good examples of this in Mesdames Catalani, Pasta, and | subject, is applicable to the town of Birmingham as regards 
other fine vocalists, who seldom failed to astonish the ear, || its new Town Hall. The rector of St. Philip’s church, 
not by rapidity, but by the exact regularity and fine skill of | under the absurd pretext that the performance of sacred 
their voices music desecrates the holy temple, threatened, on a former 
Perhaps the best specimen of a shake which has ever || occasion, that such meetings should no longer be held in 
been produced by an English vocalist, is to be found im Miss || the sacred edifice under his control. The rich and spirited 
M. A. Paton. So perfectly regular and brilliant is it, that, || inhabitants, therefore, alive to the interests of a great 
at a concert, in singing a duet with Madame Catalani, that || charity, and aware also of the beneficial effects of such 
lady could not avoid turning round, and expressing her || festivals on the town generally, applied to Parliament for 
high admiration of it aloud _ leave to erect a building that should put it out of the power 
But to return to the flute. The best means of attaining | of an unhappy temper, or a mistaken zeal, to thwart them 
a true shake is to commence the two notes as slow as possi- || in their benevolent and useful designs. The result has 
ble, until they are produced quite regular. When this |) been a structure which, whether viewed as a fine specimen 
is effected, increase the rapidity gradually, taking great || of art, as a fit place of meeting for a vast, wealthy, and 
caution there be no breaks, either in the tone or the regu- || influential town, or as a grand music room, is, allowedly, 
larity of your fingering. Increase it as you become pro- || not to be matched in any part of the United Kingdom. 4 
ficient ; and when you have arrived at making it regular Some description of this will naturally be looked for in 
with the greatest possible velocity, your judgment ought to || our pages. . 
decide when to make it rapid, or moderate and brilliant. || The new Town Hall of Birmingham is situated in 
This, if properly attended to, and much practice given it, || Paradise-street, at the upper end of New-street. Accord- 
cannot fail to produce a fine shake, which is certainly, on ing to an authorized account, which we take as our guide, 
every instrument, an ornament that is quite indispensable, || its extreme length is 166 feet, the width 104, and the 
and one which ought on no account to be neglected. height 83. The basement, which is rusticated, is 23 feet 
There is another essential beauty in the flute which || in height; the columns resting upon its upper surface, or 
ought not to be overlooked. I allude to the harmonics: || platform, are, with their entablature, 45 feet, and the pedi- 
and no person can excel on the instrument, unless he well || ment, forming the frontispiece, is 15 feet. The columnar 
understand and study them. | ordinance employed is in imitation of the Roman foliated, 
It is rather difficult to speak of them in a minute and || or Corinthian, example of the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
particular manner, without going into details, and giving a \| ‘The columns, 32 in number, are fluted, and the entablature 
technical description of the fingering. But this would be | is generally enriched, though not to the full extent, or so 
departing from the meaning and object of this volume, || elaborated as the original. The internal structure is of 
which does not profess to treat of technicalities. brick, made on the spot, of earth dug out for the foundation. 
I will, however, make a few passing observations on the || The whole exterior is of Anglesea marble, cut by ma- 
subject, which will not be deemed an encroachment. The || chinery, the latter worked by steam power; and the 
harmonics are produced entirely by the lip, and not by the | columns were fluted by the same means, the invention of 
usual fingering of the note. If the embrochure be good, || which does much credit to the ingenuity of one of the 
there is little or no difficulty in producing them; and the || contractors. 
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The interior of this building exhibits a vast saloon, 140 
feet in length, 65 feet wide, and 65 feet high, with corridors 
of communication running on each side, and staircases 
leading to the upper corridors, to give access to the gal- 
leries. One end of the Hall is occupied by an organ and 
a grand orchestra: a narrow gallery runs along each side, 
and a large deep one, capable of holding nearly 1000 
persons, is placed at the opposite end. 

This noble saloon is said to contain more cubic feet than 
any other in Europe, and will accommodate nearer 4000 
than 3000 persons sitting, or 10,000 standing. Its vast- 
ness, however, is but proportionate to the stupendous organ 
erected in it, which is the largest in the world, the new 
one at York perhaps excepted ; for the comparative size of 
the two instruments is a present a matter in dispute. But 
when it is considered that the Birmingham organ is 
placed in the most spacious and best proportioned room in 
Europe, without a column or impediment of any kind to 
obstruct its sound, itS effect must be admitted to exceed 
even that of its only rival. 

This gigantic instrument is 35 feet in width, 15 deep, 
and 45 feet high. The swell-box alone is as large as a 
moderately large church organ. There are 62 stops, 4 
rows of keys, 2 octaves of pedals, and 5 bellows, the latter 
occupying a space of nearly 400 superficial feet. ‘The 
principal metal pipe, standing in front of the organ, is 35 
feet long, and nearly 21 inches in diameter, formed, as all 
the large meta! pipes are, of zinc only. Inthis isa pousane 
(or trombone) stop, at once powerful beyond all that we 
have ever heard, yet so mellow, that the immense body of 
sound proceeding from it, loud as it necessarily must be, is 
nevertheless exceedingly sweet. The timber alone used 
in this instrument weichs between 20 and 30 tons; and 


the metal and other materials employed in its formation, |! 


raise it to a total weight of at least 40 tons. 


In this organ is an ingenious method of uniting the || 


power of all the stops on one row of keys, which is quite 
new in the art of organ building. A set of bells in the 
swell box is by no means an improvement; either they 
ought to be larger, or altogether rejected. Indeed, what- 
ever their dimensions, bells are out of place in an organ. 
This instrument was built by Mr. Hill, late partner of 
Mr. Elliot, of London. 

The erection of such an instrument in a room of such 
dimensions, we take to be an error. Every thing con- 
nected with an orchestra ought to be in proportion. A 
room of a given size requires a band of a corresponding 
strength—less than this disappoints, more than this stuns 
the ear: and the same rule should be observed in appor- 
tioning the comparative strength of instruments to each 
other, as well as of instruments to voices. This is no 
longer a matter of conjecture or experiment, but of rule. 
The proportions of an orchestra are as well ascertained as 
those of a building; and any violation of them is equally 
an offence to the ear in the one case as to the eye in the 
other. It is not merely in the colossal size of the organ 
that these rules are, in the present instance, violated, but 
in the apportionment of the band. We have a right to 
speak on this point, for we pointed out the defect in time 
for its correction. The effect was as we anticipated: the 
violins, precisely the instruments which give brilliancy and 
color to the 20 deve and to which every composer makes 
the rest subservient, were here, unfortunately, almost 
maudible—sometimes completely so. This defect was 
heightened by the arrangement of the orchestra: the whole 
chorus was brought to the front, and ranged in six rows 
even before the violoncellos, so that the leader was scarcely 
Vou. 1 27 











visible; while the stringed instruments were flanked by 
twenty-five trumpets, horns, trombones, and ophycleides— 
one of such dimensions that two men were required to 
carry it. Thus, without any figure of speech, the orchestra 
consisted of an organ and brass instruments, through which 
the violins vainly struggled for a partial and imperfect 
hearing. The rae re singers were placed at an awful 
distance from the leader, while he was separated from his 
principal second by a wide and deep chasm. It was mor- 
tifying to see a splendid band, (and a finer set of instru- 
mental performers never assembled on any occasion,) thus 
rendered comparatively powerless and ineffective. 

F. Cramer led the morning performances, and Weichsel, 
Mori, and Loder, in turn, the evening concerts. The vocal 
rank and file were, principally, the members of the Bir- 
mingham Choral Society; and their steadiness and pre- 
cision reflect the highest credit on Mr. Munden’s training. 
The principal singers were Madame Stockhausen, Madame 
Caradori, Miss C. Novello, and Mrs. Knyvett: Messrs. 
Braham, Horncastle, Curioni, Vaughan, Terrail, Hawkins, 
Phillips, E. Taylor, Machin, and Bellamy. Mr. Turle 
presided at the organ; and Mr. W. Knyvett was the con- 
ductor. 

As regarded the audience, the arrangement was excel- 
lent. Ifthere was any preference as to seats, that preference, 
was given by lot, and not obtained by favor. There was 
none of the jobbing and tricking which, among other things, 
disgraced the Abbey festival; but the claims of every auditor, 
whether noble or commoner, stranger or native, were 
equally respected. 

We give the strength of the band from the printed books ; 
not to be followed by future conductors, but avoided. 


Instruments. Voices. 
49 Violins 4 Bassoons 57 ‘1 rebles 
24 Violas 6 Trumpets 48 Altos 
16 Vivloncellos 8 Horns 52 Tenors 
10 Double Basses 8 ‘lrombones 60 Basses 
4 Flutes 1 Serpent -—— 
4 Obors 2 Ophycleides 217 
4 Clarionets 2 Drums 14 Principal Singers 
Total - - 139 231 


Total, 370 Performers. 


In reviewing the genera! scheme of this festival, the first 
thing that strikes us is the total disregard of musical rank 
and talent which it discovers. It is truly and emphatically 
a levelling scheme. ‘“ Every valley is exalted, and every 
mountain and hill made low.” 

The following summary will, too accurately, bear us out 
in this statement. The morning performances contained 
peices selected from the following composers in this pro- 
portion— 


From Handel - - - 7 From Mozart - - - 3!!! 
Neukomm - - 54 Novello - - - 2 
Spohr- - - - 7 Croft - - - - 1 

ummel- - - 6 Beethoven - - I!!! 
Haydn - - - 5 


To what we are to attribute such a strange departure 
from every principle of good taste, it were needless to 
inquire: there stands the fact, and those who have arranged 
the bill of fare must give the best explanation in their 
power of so extraordinary a selection. It is impossible to 
avoid contrasting it with the classical taste and admirable 
arrangement which distinguished the neighboring festival 
of Worcester last year, and from which the Birmingham 
committee ought to have profited. 

Let us now proceed to examine and report on the per- 
formances in detail. 
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The selection of Tuesday morning consisted of the most 
threadbare songs of Handel: a song and chorus from the 
Creation; and the solitary tribute to Beethoven’s genius, 
his “ Gloria” from the mass in C, with its beautiful lar- 
ghetto torn out. T'o these were added the last act of the 
Last Judgment, and a selection from Mount Sinai. We 
regret that so amiable a man and so respectable a composer 
as the Chevalier Neukomm should, by thus availing him- 
self of his influence with the Birmingham committee, have 
incurred the imputation of selfishness or vanity. Had 
even the Creation of his master been performed on the 
first day, it would have been an evidence of bad taste to 
have given half his Seasons on the second. David was to 
form a prominent feature in the scheme, and this ought to 
have sufficed. Neukomm ought to have been aware, that 
to thrust himself thus indiscreetly forward, was, in effect, 
to keep his immortal preceptor back—an arrangement not 
very likely to increase the reputation of the Birmingham 
festival. A meeting like this should concentrate as much 
as possible of first-rate excellence, and nothing else should 
be admitted. How many compositions of the former class 
have yet to be heard in thiscountry!' We have no remem- 
brance of ever having seen Sebastian Bach’s name in any 
scheme of the kind: Haydn's Seven Last Words—Mozart’s 
Requiem, most of his Masses, his Davide Penitente, many 
of his Motets—the sacred compositions of Weber—Sphor’s 
Vater Unser,—all these and many more, are neglected or 
forgotten; and any of them ought to have taken pre- 
cedence of a second oratorio by Neukomm. 

On the performance of the morning there is very little 
to remark—on the songs nothing. “ ‘Total eclipse,’ “ Let || 
the bright seraphim,” “O Liberty!” with Lindley‘s inter- 
minable cadenza, having been sung by Braham, Madame | 
Caradori, and Vaughan, sufficiently often to render the | 
public intimately acquainted with every tone and turn 
appertaining respectively toeach air. The Last Judgment 
needed a rehearsal. ‘The increased cultivation both of 
vocal and instrumental music in this country, is sufficiently 
evidenced by the bold attempt to venture on the perform- 
ance of such an oratorio without a previous trial; but the 
experiment ought not to be hazarded. It is not enough, 
in this composition, that the chorusses be sung and played 
in time and tune: and until both vocal and instrumenta! 
performers can be made to understand and express, simul- 
taneously, all the degrees of power which lie between pp 
and /f, its perfect effect will not be developed. Our instru- 
mental bands, even the best of them, are notoriously inat- 
tentive in this respect ; and the murmur of many voices we 
have never yet heard from an English chorus. On this 
eccasion, we believe, the Birmingham singers were the 
best trained, and the offence was chargeable on those who 
came to performance unpractised. Braham’s execution of 
all he had allotted to him was masterly ; and the delightful 
quartet, “ Blest are the departed,” was sung with “ happ 
union of voices,” by Miss Novello, and Messrs. Terrail 
Vaughan, and E. Taylor. 

The story of David is well chosen. The incidents are 
familiar ; and the imagination easily supplies all the chasms 
which a dramatic poem, condensed into the compass of an 
oratorio, occasionally present. We connect too, with the 
character of David, more than the story of the oratorio: 
we think of him not merely as the humble shepherd boy, 
or the successful combatant with Goliah, but as the monarch, 
poet, and judge of Israel. The character of Saul, standing 
in strong contrast to that of David, affords excellent scope 
tothe composer. Goliah is a mere vulgar bully. The weak 




















| Saul. 
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The advantages which this subject offers as a vehicle for 
dramatic and musical expression, have not escaped the 
notice of former poets and musicians: we need only refer, 
among others, to Handel’s Saul, and Dr. Arnold’s Cure of 
The story of the former is, substantially, that of 
Neukomm’s oratorio; and it is this circumstance which 
brings him into comparison with Handel. Unfortunately, 
in this instance, is the comparison challenged; for Saul is 
one of that great master’s greatest works. It is true that 
Neukomm seeks the accomplishment of his purpose by 
different means—it is true that his model is rather Haydn 
or Rossini than Handel: but if Haydn shrunk from con- 
tending with his great predecessor on his own ground, the 
success of his pupil was, at least, questionable. Neukomm 
has escaped a collision with Purcell, in which even Handel 
was worsted; for the scene between Saul and the Witch 
forms no part of the libretto. 

Neukomm begins his oratorio at an earlier period of the 
history than Handel. The former introduces the combat 
between David and Goliah; the latter commences with the 
triumphal chorus of the Israelites for their gigantic enemy’s 
destrs ction. The oratorio was thus cast— 


David, Braham. 
Goliah, Machin. 

Saul, Phillips. 

High Pr.est, E. Taylor. 


Jonathan, Vaughan. 

Messenger, Bellamy. 

David’s Sis er, Mad. Stockhausen. 
Michal, Mrs. Knyvett. 


It commences with a pastoral symphony, in which 
Willman’s clarionet was the most prominent instrument. 
A short recitative leads into a chorus, accompanied only 
by the organ, for four choirs. This is a very ingenious 
specjmen of vocal writing; but, like most of its kind, is 
rather interesting on paper than in actual performance. 
Perhaps the most wonderful effort of this kind is Tallis’s 
“Song for forty voices,’—which, in fact, is an anthem for 
ten choirs: yet is this, when sung, little else than a con- 
fused jumble of voices. Schneider’s Deluge also contains 


| a chorus for three choirs; but there three classes of singers 


sustain each a different subject, and the division is made 
palpable to the audience. Here this is not attempted ; and 
the auditor is informed by his book, rather than his ear, 
that four choirs are employed, at intervals or in combi- 
nation. Nevertheless, this chorus will afford the musical 
student profit as well as pleasure in the perusal. In the 
symphony of the next song, the flute is principal: the song 
itself has little accordance with the character of sacred 
music, and little interest of any kind; neither are the 
words set with a due regard to accent. Mr. Braham threw 
as much power into it, and rendered it as attractive as it 
was possible for any singer to do. Mr. Lindley now took 
his turn, in a vionloncello obligato symphony to a very 
graceful song, sung by Madame Stockhausen. The next 
chorus, “ Behold the giant,” describes Goliah’s approach : 
and had not prirted books informed us that it was sung by 
the Israelites, we should have supposed it to have been the 
exulting shout of the Philistines. The instrumentation of 
this chorus is masterly; but the vocal effect is far below 
that of Handel in “ Along the monster atheist,” and still 
more in his description of Polyphemus’s “ample strides.” 
Our opinion of the character of Goliah has been expressed ; 
and it was well suited to the manner of its representative. 
The chorus of victory which follows, is purely an ebullition 
of noise; and, like the triumphal chorus, “ Daughters of 
Israel,” partakes of the style of the theatre, and not of the 
church. The best and most oratorio-like piece in the act, 
is the quartet, * Who can proclaim thy wondrous power!” 





parts of the drama are, of necessity, the female characters. 


A choral fugue succeeds, and is sustained with considerable 
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skill until the conclusion, which is only suited to the opera- 
house. 

In the second act, Saul appears; the agitation of whose 
mind is appropriately depicted by an introductory sym- 
phony, to which the mvocation to sleep stands in beautiful 
contrast. ‘The harp and voice of David are heard singing 
one of his psalms,—one of the happiest ideas in the oratorio; 
the rage of Saul increases, and a chorus of Israelites exhorts 
David to flight. The succeeding terzetto has some agree- 
able passages ; but the conclusion might be advantageously 
curtailed. The scene changes to the camp of Gilboa; and 
a duet between Saul and Jonathan follows, rather common- 
place in its character. The battle symphony is gloriously 
effective, and written with consummate instrumental skill. 
The chorus of lamentation for the death of Saul and Jona- 
than is full of beauty, and would be heard with unabated 
pleasure but for the strange and barbarous thumping ef a 
gong. David isthencrowned. The succeeding chorus 
presents an unfortunate incongruity of style, beginning and 
ending in the commonplace noisy manner of the opera 
house, with a short but excellent specimen of fugal counter- 
point interposed. The song “ Glory to God,” though com- 
pletely suited to Braham’s powers, is wholly devoid of any 
attempt at gravity of style, and never ought to have found 
its way into a sacred composition. A distant chorus, sing- 
ing “ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
is heard; with the repetition of which by the whole orches- 
tra the oratorio concludes. 

Our opinion of this work, as a whole, is that it is calcu- 
lated to sustain, but not to advance the reputation of its 
author. It possesses, occasionally, the grace of Haydn, 
but never approaches the majesty of Handel. The parts 
are put together with consummate skill; all the joints are 
nicely fitted, the embellishments are numerous and showy ; 
but the structure wants majesty. The melodies are fre- 
quently graceful, but never original; and the choruses, as 
well as the whole style and character of the piece, must be 
referred to the theatre and not tothe church. Here is its 
great fau't. The line of demarcation between these two 
classes of composition is broad and deep, and the composer 
should beware of attempting to overstep it. As a specimen 
of sacred composition, we regard David as inferior to 
Mount Sinai; which contains several examples of the 
truly sublime. David does not possess one. Of noise 
there is enough and to spare; and this is the universal 
resource of second-rate writers. Every noisy instrument 
was almost in constant requisition—the twenty-five trum- 
pets, trombones, and horns, the monster ophycleides, a 
double allowance of drums, cymbals, and a gong. These 
are the elements of noise, but not of grandeur. Could the 
oratorio have been finished with the concluding chorus of 
Handel’s Saul, “ Gird on thy sword,” the secret would 
have been disclosed, and the magnificence of its propor- 
tions would have appeared without these multifarious and 
brazen addenda. 

The oratorio was admirably performed. Braham ex- 
erted himself to the utmost, and brought out all and more 
than the text of the author supplied. Great pains had been 
taken with the previous training of the chorus, and the 
instrumental band had been perfected by two previous 
rehearsals. The hall was crowded to suffocation. 

The performance of Wednesday evening, as we pre- 
dicted, turned out a failure. The scene of action was 
removed to the Theatre. Nine tenths of the instrumental 
band were unemployed ; several of the principal singers, 
Braham among the rest, were silent; much additional 
expense and trouble were incurred,—all in order that 











| their insufferable noise. 





Caradori, Castelli, and Curioni, might display their weak- 
ness in two scenes from Anna Bolena and Otello. We 
need not describe the performance: though not familiar to 
our readers, who have lately been accustomed to witness 
the performance of Grisi in these pieces, it may be con- 
ceived. The only pretence for this exhibition was, that it 
would bring money to the treasury, but it failed to do this, 
and the funds are, unquestionably, diminished by the 
experiment. The Theatre will not hold so much money 
as the Concert-room; and the dramatic performances did 
not succeed in attracting the crowds which attended the 
first concert. This ought to have been anticipated. Grrisi, 
Tamburini, and Rubini, would have filled the house; and 
an opera—an entire opera—sustained by such artists, 
would have been a worthy (though an unnecessary) 
adjunct to the other attractions of the festival, Such an 
exhibition as we witnessed, if given at the Italian Opera 
House in London, would not have attracted twenty 
hearers. 

The Messiah was performed on Thursday morning. 
Here the defects in the construction of the orchestra were 
less palpable than on the preceding mornings. The violins 
had a chance of being heard; for the formidable array of 
brass instruments was very rarely called into use, and we 
enjoyed the luxury of fine ical ianeen undisturbed by 
In this oratorio, too, the band 
moved with a more perfect consent than before. The 
leader and conductor, who must have played and sung in it 
some hundreds of times, are of the same school; and, 
involuntarily, take every movement in the same time. 
The effect of some of the choruses—the concludin 
“ Amen,” in particular—was beyond description grand. 
Mr. Turle’s use of the organ was exceedingly judicious : 
the fine round tone of the pedal pipes in “Behold the 
Lamb of God,” formed a magnificent basis for the vocal 
superstructure. The noisy stops of the instruments were 
rarely, if ever used. Why, we may be permitted to ask, 
were the beautiful accompaniments, with which Mozart 
has enriched the songs of this oratorio, so frequently 
omitted 4—for instance, in “ But thou didst not leave ;” 
where nothing can be more bald than the score Handel 
has left, and nothing more beautiful than Mozart's addi- 
tions, which without disturbing a note of the origina) text, 
enrich it with the harmony which the author’s figured 
bass suggests, and which, we have no doubt, he was 
accustomed to supply. 

The efforts of the audience to obtain entrance into the 
building during this festival, were certainly most disinter- 
ested; for the two upper rows of panes having been 
removed from the windows all senate building, the 
band was heard to much greater advantage in the street 
than in the room; the tone of the violins coming out more, 
and that of the brass instruments less. Every note of 
the songs was audible; and even Moscheles’s concerto was 
enjoyed by the Birmingham artisans, who crowded around 
the building with eager and admiring ears. 

The performance of Friday morning was the most 
interesting of the week. It displayed the band to the best 
advantage, by employing it on the Israel in Egypt. Our 
opinion of the transcendent merits of this work has been 
so recently given, that we need not again enter on an 
analysis of them. The books announced the performance 
of the entire work,—a deception which should not have 
been practised; for the oratorio (as at the Abbey,) suffered 
both from mutilation and interpolation. Nota half of the 
original was retained ; while several pieces were thrust in 
“ without note or comment,” one of which was not even 
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Handel’s, and the rest had no connexion or affinity with the 
work. ‘The choruses were, on the whole, well sung; par- 
ticularly that most elaborate, and most magnificent of 
them all, “ The people shall hear.” Occasional errors in 
taste were discernible, for which the conductor must be held 
responsible,—such as directing the singers to shout in “ He 
sent a thick darkness ;” the substitution of “ Holy, holy,” 
(a song not in the oratorio,) for the beautiful and appro- 
priate “Thou shalt bring them in.” But enough of the 
work was left to display Handel’s gigantic power and 
unrivalled supremacy. 

This oratorio (thus pieced and patched) was preceded by 
a selection, in which E. Taylor sung “ The prophecy of 
Babylon;” Braham, “ Deeper and deeper still;’ Mrs. 
Knyveit, “Ye sacred priests;’ Madame Stockhausen, 
“Angels ever bright and fair;’ but the only novelty 
was a selection from Hummel’s Mass in E flat, adapted, 
not unskilfully, to English words. This charming 
composition is a sufficient evidence that the gravity and 
devotional feeling which ought to be inseparable from 
sacred music are not necessarily linked to “age and sour 
severity.’ ‘There is not a phrase that carries you to the 
theatre, or excites a light and frivolous feeling in the mind. 
[t is graceful, but never trifling, and grand without the 
employment of a regiment of trombones. But even this 
could not escape unscathed. The first movement of the 
author’s beautiful motet, “* Alma Virgo,” was ruthlessly 
torn from from its context, and thrust, neck and shoulders, 
between two movements, or rather two portions of the same 
movements in the Mass! 

In Israel in Egypt, and also in the Messiah, the power 
and utility of the new organ were especially and continually 
manifested. Much of the fine effect produced by the music 
during the course of the festival is to be ascribed to its having 
been performed in a room so highly favorable to sound, and 
assisted by an instrument which, under the hands and feet 
of so judicious, so admirable a performer as Mr. Turle, is, 
in itself, a grand orchestra. It seems to us not unlikely 
that, as musical societies increase in number and improve 
in skill, and as the art of organ playing advances, public 
performances of choral music, accompanied only by the 
noblest of instruments, must be common. It will be found 
that they may thus be got up speedily, cheaply, and there- 
fore frequently ; and that auditors may be admitted at a 
price so moderate as to enable all classes to enjoy a luxury 
which can tend only to innocent pleasure and general 
moral improvement. 

A new instrument, the dowdble-bass ophicleide,* made for 
this festival, and now first introduced into England, proved 
eminently serviceable in the choruses, and wherever 
strength was required. The volume of sound it emits is 
immense, but the tone is rich, round, and blends well with 
voices. We are much deceived if this instrument is not 
destined to operate a great change in the constitution of 
our orchestras: well played, it will answer the purpose of 
four double basses, and is well calculated to form a third 
part to the bassoons, which has long been a desideratum. 
As a contra-basso to the trombones, it will not be found less 
useful 

The receipts at this festival amounted to about 14,000/., 
of which sum it is estimated—for the accounts are not yet 
finally made up—that nearly a moiety will be applied to 
the purpose for which these music meetings are held— 
namely, in support of the Birmingham General Hospital. 





* The word signifies a keyed serpent ; but it has, we should sup- 
pose, four times the power of the common serpent. The scale of 
this instrument is that of the contra-basso. 





And thus usefully, as well as brilliantly, has terminated a 
festival, which, take it altogether, has never been equalled, 
at least in our time, and which must leave too deep an 
impression on all who were present at it ever to be 
forgoticn. 





Tue following accounts of the production of Rossini’s 
opera, “ Le Siége de Corinthe,” at Paris, and of Bellini’s 
opera, “ La Straniera,” at Milan, we copy from the Har- 
monicon ; they will be interesting to many of our readers, 
from the circumstance of these operas being lately per- 
formed on our italian operatic boards. 


ROSSINI’S SIEGE DE CORINTHE. 
Paris, 12th October, 1826 


I hasten to give you some particulars of the first repre- 
sentation of Rossini’s new opera, Le Siége de Corinthe, 
which, as far as | may be allowed to judge from a single 
representation, was crowned with complete success. It is 
founded on the Maometto, which was produced for the 
first time at Venice, in 1820, but failed. ‘The composition 
was thought too dramatic in Italy, where the attention of 
the composers of the present day is directed rather to write 
for some favorite performer, and show off his powers to the 
best advantage, than to paint in lively and faithful colors 
the situations of the piece. The uwltra-montane composers 
act in direct opposition to those of the French school. The 
latter are always aiming at declamation; while those of 
the Italian school seek to charm the ear by easy and 
flowing melodies, and by a succession of harmonious 
chords, in the combination of which, neither the characters 
nor passions of the personages are consulted. The Italians 
lose sight of dramatic effect too much—the French too 
little. It is to a happy mixture of the two, that the public 
is indebted for the charming scores of Messrs. Boieldieu, 
Auber, &c. It is also this alliance of dramatic expression 
with melody, that will insure a long success to the French 
Maometto. 

With respect to the subject of the piece, there is some- 
thing strangely inconsistent in bringing Mahomet the 
Second upon the scene, and making him sigh forth his 
soul in music ; he, who, having satisfied his brutal passion 
for the virtuous Irene, cut off the head of his unfortunate 
victim with his own hand, coolly observing to the officers 
of his guard, “ It is thus that Mahomet deals with love.” 
And yet the author of Maometto, M. le duc de Vigagno, 
passes at Naples for a very good tragic poet. We shall 
take the liberty of not sharing the admiration of the 
Neapolitans for the dramas of the good duke. It is true, 
that in its present shape we cannot judge of his verses; but 
we can form a tolerably correct idea of his plan, which we 
understand has been faithfully followed by the authors of 
Le Siége de Corinthe. All they have done is to change 
the names of some of the personages and the scene of the 
action. In the Italian libretto, Mahomet besieges Negro- 
pont; in the French he is made to besiege Corinth. The 
truth is, this Mahometan Alexander laid siege to both 
places; the authors, therefore, have not contradicted the 
truth of history; but why have they not shown the same 
respect for good sense, and the first rules of poetry ? 

The admirers of Signor Rossini’s talent awaited, with an 
impatience proportioned to the pleasure anticipated, the 
new score of a master, whose melodies are now so familiar. 
Signor Rossini, who has for some time lain under the 





imputation of indolence, and who, we believe, is not insen- 
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sible to the pleasures of the dolce far niente, assigns, how- 
ever, another reason for his long silence. When urged to 
resume the lyre, he always sheltered himself behind the 
excuse of the difficulties of the French prosody, and yet, 
in this respect, we feel confident he might give lessons 
very profitably to a certain author, whose name figures 
seven times a week upon the bills of the Vaudeville and 
Les Variétés. But this modest excuse will no longer be 
admitted, for the manner in which the recitative of the 
Siége de Corinthe is managed, with respect to correctness 
of prosody, proves incontestably, that the maestro is equally 
skilled in French and Italian rythm. 

We will try to give some idea of the libretto, pompously 
decorated with the title of tragédie lyrique. Mahomet 
has taken up his position before Corinth. The besieged 
Greeks defend themselves with spirit. Animated by the 
voice of Cleomenes their chief, and of the high priest 





Hieros, they take a solemn oath to conquer or die. 
Meanwhile every thing is arranged to celebrate the nup- 
tials of Neocles and Pamyra, the daughter of Cleomenes. 
Neocles, one of the bravest of the defenders of Corinth, 
adores Pamyra, but does not meet with a return of love. 
Pamyra cherishes a secret attachment to Almanzor, whose 
vows she has received at Athens, and this Almanzor is no 
other than Mahomet. The daughter of the chief of the 


Cleomenes, and presses her to accept his hand. But she 
declares she will never abandon the cause of the Greeks, and 


“Qu’elle aspire comme eux aux lauriers du martyre.” 


The curtain in the back ground rises, and discovers 
_ the citadel crowded with women and armed warriors ; unfor- 
| tunately the illusion of this scene was lost by its too great 
= to the spectator. Had the citadel, instead of 

eing placed nearly in the centre of the theatre, been seen, 
or supposed to be seen, in one of the wings, and had a 
gauze been drawn between the besiegers and the besieged, 
the wags would not have had it to say, that the tall Derivis, 
who personated Mahomet, might have dispensed with the 
scaling ladder, and taken a leap into the citadel, without 
further ceremony. But if optical delusion was wanting, 
not so powerful and appropriate music. The orchestral 
effects in this situation are beautiful and effective. Rossini 








besieged is in love with the chief of the besiegers; here is 


equally new. The innocent Pamyra, who knows not that | 
the gailant warrior, the object of her affections, is the | 
enemy of her country, receives from the hands of her | 


father a poignard, which she promises to plunge into her || 


bosom if the enemy should prevail, rather than submit to | 
violence and degradation. Mahomet forces an entrance 
into Corinth, the citadel of which alone holds out. Cleo- 
menes answers with dignified composure to the insolent 
threats of the conqueror, who orders his guards to throw 
him into a dungeon, when Pamyra appears. “ Ah, ’tis my 
father!” “’Tis Pamyra!” “’Tis Almanzor!” and thus 
finishes act the first. 

The second act transports us to the tent of Mahomet. 
Pamyra is seen wcianl with anguish. Shall she 





betray the sacred cause of her country? Shall she betray 


appears quite to have surpassed himself in this finale; the 
whole movement is altogether original and dramatic. 

The third act opens with a striking view of the tombs 
of Corinth. Resins who has broken from his dungeon, 
comes with his brethren, determined to die together in this 
spot. In this place comes one of the most tender and 
expressive airs of the whole opera; Grand Dieu, faut-it 
qu un peuple qui t'adore. It was executed by Nourrit, le 


ye Ww | jeune, with a taste, a chasteness, and feeling, which called 
a dramatic combination, strong enough at all events, if not || 


down long and rapturous approbation. 

Pamyra, in whose heart the love of country has tri- 
mnaghitd over the weakness of passion, at length obtains 
the pardon of Cleomenes, and is united to Neocles before 
the tomb of her mother. The Greeks arrive from all 
points. Heiros reminds them of the glorious end of the 
companions of Leonidas :— 


“ Au nom de Dieu qui vous inspire, 

Je bénis vos fronts glorieux ; 
J’attache a vos drapeaux les palmes da martyre, 
Levez-vouz pour mourir: je vous ouvre les cieux.” 


In his name who inspires you now, 

Thus do I bless each glorious brow ; 
Around your brows the martyr’s crown [ weave, 
See heaven unfolds, its votaries to receive. 











her lover? Shall she incur the curse of her unhappy || 
countrymen, as well as that of her incensed father? ‘1 he || 
gallant Mahomet endeavors to console her; he orders a |, 


But the Mussulmans advance; there is ne hope of 
suecour; Pamyra has no other way of escaping the 
victor than her dagger, and the spectacle of Corinth in 


féte to be prepared to divert her attention by degrees, but | flames terminates the piece. 
which, by the bye, is any thing but diverting. Afteralong || It requires more than one hearing to be able to appre- 
series of, dances, which, though executed by the lightest || ciate the merits of a piece of such length as the present. 


nymphs of the court of Terpsichore, appeared very heavy, || 

soldiers bring in Neocles prisoner; it is natural enough || style prevail; and that the third act, which is almost 

that he should be a prisoner, but the reason assigned by || entirely new, is that in which the composer has risen to 

the authors of the piece for his being there, is rather! the highest elevation. 

curious; it is because Dans ses affreux transports il pro- || 

noncait le nom de Pamyra. Indignant at beholding her 1 

he adores in the camp of a barbarian, Neocles replied to a | 

demand from Mahomet, as to what brings him there— | 
| 


Suffice it to say, that the beauties of Rossini’s peculiar 





SIGNOR BELLINI’S NEW OPERA, 
“LA STRANIERA.” 
Milan, March 1, 1829. 





; “ Mourir, ou t’immoler. 
Voila ce que des Grecs un tyran doit attendre, 
Et la paix qu’en leur nom je devais t’apporter.” 


To die, or immolate thee to my fury. eee : . : s been exci 
This from the Greeks a tyrant should expect, An extraordinary. sensation ha aed 


This, this the peace which in their name I bring. here by the appearance of La Straniera, an opera by the 

|| young composer Bellini, already known by his popular 

Death would of course have been the price of this noble || work, Il Pirate. The most flattering success attended this 

answer, had not Pamyra, by addressing him by the name | new production of a young artist, whose first essays afford 

of brother, saved him from Mahomet’s fury. The latter || the promise of something like a regeneration in the modern 
then lavishes his professions of love on th. Jaughter of |) Italian music. 

Vou. | 28 
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The subject of the piece is taken from a romance of the || 
Vicomte D’Arlincourt, and the libretto, which is from the 
pen of Romani, comprises almost all the requisites for a 
work of this kind—scenes of strong dramatic effect, a happy 
disposition of parts, as well in regard to airs, duets, &c., as 
concerted pieces ; and is, in many respects, far superior to 
the generality of things of this kind, which have been 
tolerated for years past. Not that it is free from some of 
those precious inconsistencies which abound in such pro- | 
ductions ; for instance, in the first act, the Baron de Val- 
debourg receives a wound from a sword, and falls from 
the top of a rock into a lake, and yet this does not prevent 
his coming on some few moments after, and singing an 
aria con coro, as if nothing had happened. Such things 
may be rendered tolerable in a romance, because time is 
there allowed the author for preparing his events; but on | 
the stage it is impossible to reconcile them with probability. 
But what then? Inthe present case it was indispensable | 
that Tamburini should have an air, and that the piece | 
should go on. There is nothing to be said to this; the 
music is the main thing in an opera, and provided the poet } 
has furnished his /i+retto with musical situations that tell, || 
he has done his part. I will, therefore, come to the music. | 

The Italian composers of the present day find it conve- || 
nient to dispense with overtures, and are content with 
limiting themselves to a sort of lengthened ritornello to 
precede the rising of the curtain. If I am not mistaken, 
it was Rossini who first set the example in this respect, 
which has been followed but too scrupulously by Bellini, 
in his new composition. 1 think him wrong in so doing. 
If indolence finds its account in negligences of this kind, 
the public recognise a prescriptive right of which they | 
will not be defrauded with impunity; at the same time 
that the work itself suffers. The latter gains greatly by 
the cheering brilliancy of a good overture, while the hearer | 
is better disposed by the foretaste given him by the musi- 
cian of what may be expected from his powers. And in | 
the present instance, the injury done by Bellini to his work || 
by the absence of a good first impression, was the greater, || 
as the introduction, which is of a pastoral character, is one 
of the feeblest parts of the whole opera. Luckily the 
duet that followed, and which was admirably sung by || 
Tamburini and Mile. Unger, {| Valdeberg and Isoletta,) | 
operated favorably, and gave an impulse to the applause 
which was bestowed on the greater part of the other pieces | 
of the opera. This duet is of a masterly kind, and marked 
by great truth of expression, especially in the phrases’ of || 
the melody to the words Ogni speme & a te rapita—Che || 

ripont nell’ amor, and in the concluding movement, Nas- || 
conder altrui le lagrime. The romance, with a harp 
uccompaniment, to the words 








| 


Nventurato u cor che fida 


. | 
Nel sorriso del amor! 


was enthusiastically encored 
manner by Madame Lalande, though written somewhat |} 
too high for her voice; a fault, by-the-bye, which struck || 
me as predominating through the greater part of the || 
single pieces of the opera. The duet which followed, || 
between Reina as Arthur, and Madame Lalande as Ade- | 
laide, is full of real beauties, and produced great effect, || 
though I cannot help thinking that that effect would have || 
been still greater had the piece been a third of the length. |! 
[t is the misfortune of composers that when they get || 
hold of a good thing, they know not how to part with it. || 
base ought to bring themselves to feel the value of that || 
excellent maxim of the Jesuits the Savoir si faire regretter. || 


It was sung in a superior 











| power and knowledge of dramatic effect. 


| new effects. 


This duet is followed by a hunter’s chorus, composed of 


'two movements, and it will give you no mean proof of 
| this young composer’s talents, when I tell you that he has 
treated this very hackneyed subject in a manner entirely 
| new, and in the highest degree characteristic. 
be difficult to describe the enthusiasm which this piece 
excited, and from this moment the success of the opera was 
| decided. 


It would 


After this came a terzetto, sung by Lalande, 
Reina, and 'T'amburini, [Adelaide, Arthur, Valdeberg,) the 


| first movement of which is of a very novel and striking 


kind, and indeed the whole is imagined with considerable 
The only fault 
is that the stretta, though not deficient in spirit, does 


not correspond to the vigor and beauty of the previous 


movements. 

The aria con coro, with which the finale commences, 
and the duettino that immediately follows, did not produce 
the desired effect, and are not entitled to rank among the 
good things of the opera; but the grand air of Lalande, 
with which the finale terminates, amply atones for the pre- 
vious deficiency. It commences with the words Un gride 
io sento, and affords the singer an opportunity of displaying 
her diversity of talent, both in sustained effect and brilliancy 
of execution. 

The grand air of Tamburini, at the commencement of 


| the second act, seems destined to fill a distinguished place 


among bass airs of the first rank. The andante, no less 
remarkable for sweetness of melody than grandeur of dra- 
matic expression, was followed by repeated rounds of 


|| applause, a part of which was doubtless due to 'Tamburini, 


whose execution was admirable. “It will be long,” ex- 
claims the editor of the journal I Teatri, “ very long before 


| the public will forget the terminating movement of this air, 
|| Meco tu vieni, o misera! and the highly impressive 


manner in which it was executed.”’ 

A duet between Reina and T'amburini, a grand quartetto, 
and Madame Lalande’s air in the finale, were the other 
parts of the second act that made the greatest impression. 
In all these pieces, Bellini has shown great knowledge of 


| scenic effect, much originality of thinking, and a careful 
| attention to the rules of art. 


He was several times called 
upon the stage in the course of the performance, by the 
unanimous voice of the public, to receive the testimony of 
their satisfaction. 

Among the eulogiums passed upon this young com- 
poser by the journalists here, [ must not omit to notice 
a critique, for which indeed, I was prepared, in locking 
over the score of his Pirate. “Surely,” exclaims one of 
them, in Id Censore Universale dei Teatri, “ Bellini, in 
quitting the Italian style, and seeking, through preference, 
to introduce into his music the dramatic philosophy of 


'other schools, and particularly of the French, seems to 


have forgotten that Zingarelli was his master.”” The whole 


| article, contained in the fourteenth number of this journal, 
turns upon this point, and concludes with an address to 


the composer, in which he is called upon to become more 
Italian, if he wishes eventually to succeed. Not being able 
to deny the originality of his manner, that very originality 
is accused as an excess, and an extravagant attempt at 
It is to be hoped that the young composer 
will view these remarks in the same light as discerning 
amateurs do—as the highest possible compliment that 
could be paid to his talents, and to that noble independency 
of mind which, scorning the beaten path of routine and 
servile imitation, dares boldly think for itself, and draw 
upon its own resources. 
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ROSSINI’S “MOSE IN EGITTO,” IN VIENNA. 


The following account of the first representation of 


Rossini’s “ Mosé in Egitto,” in Vienna, embodies much | 
judicious observation, and derives additional interest at this 


time from the circumstance of its being about to be brought 


out at the Italian opera house in this city; its insertion will 


t 
give our readers, in anticipation, an iden of the pleasure | 


they may expect to derive from its performance. 


... .“Arrera variety of delays, with the causes of which 
1 need not acquaint you, as it is not likely they would very 
strongly awaken your interest, we have at length had the 
satisfaction of hearing Rossini’s delightful opera, Mosé in 
Egitto. The characters were thus powerfully cast :— 
Faraone, Re di Egitto . Sig. Lablache. 
Amaltea, sua consorte Signa. Dardanelli. 


Osiride, erede del trono '. Sig. David. 
Elcia, Ebrea sua segreta moglie Signa. Fodor Mainville. 


Mosé . Sig. Ambrogi. 
Aronne i eee. sg Sig. Cicimara. 
Amenofi, sorella di Aronne Signa. Unger. 
Mambre . Sig. Raucher. 


The singular phenomena presented by the operas of Rossini, | 


the admirable creations of genius and fancy, the splendid 
traits of masterly talent, ranging in singular contrast by 
the side of things of a very common-place nature, and even 
these copied and re-copied by the master himself—these 
phenomena, with which all his operas abound, are also 
conspicuous in the Mosé, It is true that this master is rich 
in felicitous ideas, that he knows the happy art of com- 
bining them into a finished whole,—as, for instance, in the 
admirable Introduzione to the opera which forms the sub- 
ject of my present remarks,—and, consequently, he claims 
and receives the homage of my sincere admiration ; but, 
at the same time, [ must confess that | am wholly at a loss 





what judgment to form of the singular contrasts by which | 


his compositions are marked, where the feeble and the 
insignificant are so often seen placed immediately by the 
side of the powerful and the expressive. Rossini is a 
master that can paint single parts of a subject, individual 
portions of a picture, with admirable skill, but who is alto- 


gether defective in that sustained tone, that uniformly cha- | 


racteristic touch, that general keeping, which bespeak the 
master, the founder of a new school. 
prompted to ask ourselves this question—How is it pos- 
sible that one and the same master should produce compo- 
sitions so unequal one to another, and hastily commit them 
to the judgment of the musical world? 


glaring and so frequent, that we naturally inquire,— Does, | 


on these occasions, his faculty of creating so far abandon 
him that he is unable to invent new ideas, and is obliged 
to take up again with old ones, many of which he has 
absolutely worn threadbare? And yet when we observe 
more closely the copious spring of his ideas, whence 


We are naturally | 


gushes a constant stream of enchanting melodies, of high- | 
wrought and effective harmonies,—when we notice the | 
magic skill with which he conjures up the most beautiful | 
| to the happiness of the moment, reckless of the future, we 


forms, though, it is but too true, to fade quickly again into 
empty air; when we observe how in his accompaniments 


he sports with the most beautiful colors, and by means of | 
materials ready at hand, employing, without ceremony, 


a succession of new lights, creates new shades in pleasing 
and endless diversity ;—yes, I say, when we consider all 
this, it would be little less than folly to attempt to deny this 
master his claims to genius. 

Another phenomenon which is frequently observable in 
the world of composers, does not hold good in the instance 
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The greatest || 
masters have their moments of weakness, but his are so 
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of Rossini; | mean the instance of a composer, who, among 
the many works which he has produced, can boast but of 
a solitary instance in which genius shines forth in its native 
lustre, while in all the rest its aid has deserted him. Have 
we not many instances of masters who, in their first or 
second great work, have given proofs of so powerful a 
genius, as to afford the world room to anticipate a series of 
productions equally marked by talent and excellence, and 
yet who appear in such creations to have at once so far 
exhausted the resources of their genius, as to leave all their 
subsequent works void of that heaven-descended fire, which 
imparts to the inert mass its warmth and vitality, and with- 
out which, the works of the master are but as so many cold 
and inanimate statues, the mere products of labor and 
_ indefatigable industry. We have seen several examples of 
this, in men, who may not inaptly be compared to the aloe, 
whose first blossoming is followed by its decay. But, how- 
ever, Rossini cannot be ranked with this class; for the 
_works which he has produced are so numerous, and 
marked by so great a diversity of character, that they are 
_ entitled to be considered as individuals of a different genius. 
The inequality which marks his productions, and to 
which we have before alluded, is to be traced to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were produced, 'The composers 
in Italy can boast of advantages, which are denied to those 
of Germany. ‘The former execute all their works accord- 
ing to the ordev of the empresario, and at a stipulated sum. 
But where among us shall we find the theatres which thus 
enter into engagements with composers, in order to supply 
the musical wants of the public? In Italy, the impresarzo 
makes his engagement with the composer, to produce his 
opera within a stated period, in order to meet the exigencies 
of particular seasons. Now, it is according to this crite- 
rion, that the fair estimate and real valuation of the pro- 
ductions of Rossini should be made. For it is possible, 
that the composer may have proceeded in the composition 
of the first part of his opera with the greatest me 
and in conformity to the impulse of his genius, and, in this 
way, may have produced individual parts of a work which 
may have surpassed, and even left far behind all his pre- 
vious labors. But suddenly the spirit of the impresario, 
haunting him like a restless ghost, enters the composer’s 
chamber, presents before his eye the contract which he 
has signed, binding himself to the production of an opera 
within a given period, and in a menacing attitude, de- 
mands the fulfilment of his engagement. ‘Those who 
know how the freedom of the mind is fettered, and its 
spontaneous exertions crippled, by a state of feverish 
anxiety, lest a work should not be completed within the 
period stipulated, will not be surprised when we assert, 
that there are very celebrated masters, and those too 
who are quite aw fait in matters of this kind, and yet 


| who have been so distressed by this harassing state of 


the feelings, as to find all the faculty of invention frozen 
up, and the powers of fancy so esiggled, as to be unable to 
write a single line. If we figure to ourselves the gay and 
genial Rossini in a situation like this, he who has ever been 
used to contemplate life but on its sunny side, and to yield 


shall have no difficulty in conceiving how readily the 
Italian maestro will have had recourse to his own store of 


such portions as he finds convenient for the despatch of the 


| work which presses on his hands. 

Like another Procrustes too, he is ingenious in adapting 
|the music of others to the dimensions which his fancy, 
|or rather his convenience, has planned; by this process 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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the works of other composers are brought ready to his 
use ; all he has to do, is to reduce what he finds too long, 
to the requisite size, and vice versd; nor is the matter so 
difficult as a novice in matters like these might suppose; 
sometimes it is effected simply by changing an ascending | 
melody into a descending one, or the contrary. Who, | 
within the last years, has not heard of such chopped and | 
changed music, and now great a portion of old and musty 


spirit has been distilled into some semblance of the essence | 


of Der Freischutz? But these are chiefly the artifices 


of minds of an inferior order, who from necessity are | 


led to steal from the rich man’s table; hence, such a 
charge becomes a deeper reproach to the highly-gifted 
Rossini. 

With respect to the Mosé, it had the advantage of being 
admirably performed throughout; the charming Fodor 
was powerfully supported by the talents of Lablache, 
Ambrogi, and David. The pains and labor bestowed 
on the production of the piece were immense. The 
schaaaile of this exceedingly difficult music, had been 


numerous, and at length had become so irksome, that 


not only the music-director, M. Weigi, but the whole 
of the performers, male and female, had waited with no 
less impatience for the promised delivery from the plagues 
by which they were oppressed, than did the children of 
Israel for theirs by the hand of Moses. 
ous endurance and persevering spirit were more than com- 
pensated by the complete success of the piece. The 
universal feeling is, that the worthy music-director, Weig], 
and the whole of the artists, have gained themselves fresh 
laurels by the admirable manner in which this opera was 
brought forward. 

The enthusiasm excited by the Introduzione, the duet 
in the second act, the Scena of Madame Fodor in the 
third, and the Preghiera at the conclusion of the piece, 
was the highest reward which can await the higher efforts 
of art. ‘The great effects of this opera depend upon a pro- 
per attention to the lights and shades of the music, and a 


due distribution of the piano and crescendo, the forte and | 
fortissimo ; and in the instance before us, all these impor- | 


tant points were carefully attended to, and reflect the 
highest credit on the music-director. 
It is an undeniable fact, that, without a good and intel- 


lectual performance, the highest and most finished pro- | 


duction of art would appear tame, and be deprived of half 
its beauty and dramatic effect; while, on the contrary, it 


has the power to uphold, and to impart a splendor to, pro- |, 
. . . | 
ductions of a mediocre class; a truth, of which we have | 


recently had a striking instance in the Doralice of Merca- 
dante, which was almost entirely upheld by the powerful 
talents and exertions of the performers. 

In order that a performance may be perfect, all party 
spirit should be banished, all personal jealousies should 
sink before a noble zeal tor the real interests of the art. 
It is thus only that justice can be done to the great produc- 
tions of men of genius.” 





NEW OPERAS. 
THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH. 


Enottsh Opera Hovse, Lonpvon.—-Long before 
Nourjahad had exhausted its attractive powers, the active 
manager of this house was prepared with another opera, | 
and produced it on the 25th of August. The title i | 
The Mountain Sylph ; it is written by Mr. THackeray, | 


But this meritori- | 


| 





and composed by Mr. Barnett. The following are 

the characters :— 
Donald, the betrothed lover of Jessie Mr. Wilson. 
Christie, Ais rival é : . Mr. Keeley. 
Dame Gourlie Mrs. Griffiths. 
Jessie, her daughter Miss Somerville 
Astaroth . Mr. Sutton, 
ar ee Mr. H. Phillips. 
Etheria, the Sylphid Queen Miss Novello. 
Eolia, the Mowntain Sylph Miss E. Romer. 


The scene is laid in a village in one of the western isles 
of Scotland. The story differs only in the dénowement 
from La Sylphide, the ballet which Madlle Taglioni’s 
|| dancing rendered so popular during the late season. 
| Donald is attached to Jessie, and on the eve of marriage 
'with her, when a beautiful sylph meets him, and by a 
|| single salute wins his affections. His new passion takes 
full possession of his soul; but after a violent struggle he 
|| determines to fulfil his engagement with Jessie, and is on 
|| the point of signing the marriage contract, when the sylph, 
unseen, flies away with it, and speedily after persuades 
| Donald to fly away with her to her mountain retreat. 
He has offended Hela, an apparently decrepit old man, but 
_in reality the wizard of the glen, ~ now seeks revenge. 
Christie, a worthy dolt, is Donald’s rival, treated with a 
pitying kind of contempt by Jessie. The sylph, when she 
has succeeded in carrying away Donald, torments him 
by a few coquettish pranks, which almost drive him to 
despair; when Hela appears, and, pretending to return 
good for evil, gives him a scarf which will bind the beau- 
tiful nymph to good behaviour. The moment she is 
encompassed in its folds, her wings drop off, she loses her 
| power, and beomes the prey of the infernal agents of 
Astaroth, who is neither more nor less than Beelzebub 
himself, under another name. Hope seems now extin- 
guished in the bosom of Donald; when his kind friend, 
Etheria, queen of the sylphic empire, appears, and presents 
him with a charmed rose, by means of which he gains 
admission to the subterranean palace of Astaroth, ( Anglice 
—the place never named to ears polite,) and, invisible to 
all, debate the powers (ill named) of darkness (for they 
-must be in a perpetual blaze)—saves the sylph from the 
dagger of Hela—conveys her to that region situated 
between the infernal and supernal, and finally weds her— 
she only losing her immortality in the conflict through 
| which she has passed. Poor Jessie, seeing her case 
hopeless, consents to make honest, stupid Christie happy, 
according to the phrase; and the piece terminates, @ [’ or- 
| dinaire, in a double marriage. As a whole, it is not abso- 
|| lutely void of interest, because the end does not stare one 
| in the face at the beginning ; but we cannot say much for 
|| the morality of the plot: it might not unaptly have been 
| called Fidelity Punished, and Inconstancy Rewarded. 
| Donald is a very faithless fellow, gentle Jessie a victim, 
and good-hearted, silly Christie is m the end pretty sure 
' of being made a very uncomfortable person. Perhaps, 
however, the author holds with that sometimes profligate, 
but often pleasant pagan, who says,— 


| 





’ Perjuria ridet amantum 
Jupiter,’—— 


| We, let it be understood, belong to a totally different school 
of ethics. 

Having thus communicated the plot, it is time to speak, 
and more seriously, of the music. 

Most of the compositions of Mr. Barnett that have come 
under our notice, have been produced rather with a view 





























to present sale than future fame; though we have seen 
songs of his that prove him to be equal to much greater 
efforts than the ordinary music market ever calls into 
action. He has always manifested a taste for melody, and 


in his later publications a vigor of accompaniment, denoting | 


an increased knowledge of the capabilities of harmony, is 
often visible. Nevertheless, his present work has much 
surpassed our expectations, and leads us to hope that, with 
the encouragement he has met with from the public and 
the press, he will proceed onwards, and assist in redeem- 
ing the musical character of the nation from the reproach 
which the state of our dramatic music for many years past 
has, we fear, merited. 
much. 


the former two. We may therefore reasonably expect a | 
revival of that genius so conspicuous in our composers 
formerly, when Arne, Linley, Arnold, Shield, Jackson, 
Storace, and Bishop in his early days, supplied our lyric | 
stage from their own resources, anc rendered importations | 
from Italy, Germany, and France, unnecessary. | 
The music of the Mountain Sylph is uniformly good, 
the overture excepted. The melodies are nearly all very | 
pleasing, and some of them quite new. The instrumentation | 
throughout is rich, ingenious, and occasionally even too full | 
—over-affluent. The concerted pieces are of a superior | 
character, displaying a skill in score writing, and a know- 
ledge of effect, le seldom are attained by any composer, 
and still more rarely till after long experience. 
speak with more reserve of the quantity of actual origin- | 
ality exhibited in this opera: reminiscences, as they are | 
delicately termed, present themselves not unfrequently ; | 
but more than one instance occurs in which the composer | 
has boldly borrowed. For instance, the solo ‘Break my | 
| 

! 


We must | 


heart,’ begins in the notes of Paisiello’s‘ Gl’ affetti miei, or 
‘ For tenderness form’d; the conclusion of the trio, ‘ This 
magic-wove scarf’ is, almost note for note, from Don 
Giovanni— Protegga il giusto cielo ;’ and the duet, ‘Some 
magic her sense steals away,’ forms its commencement on 
Mozart's air, ‘ L’amor e un ladroncello.’ ‘he music in the 
incantation scene could hardly escape being in some degree 
written on Weber’s model. It is mightily indiscreet to 
introduce such scenes; none will probably ever equal the 
original, and everything of the kind, for some time to come, 
must be either an avowed imitation or a laméntable failure. 
The whole of this was, most prudently, much curtailed on 
the second night. But to return to the favorable side: | 
Mr. Barnett has gained much in the estimation of the sen- 
sible portion of the public by attention to the meaning of 
the words and to their due accentuation. He has read his | 
author well, has studied each character, and adapted his | 
music accordingly. ‘The pieces given to Hela have, by a | 
contemporary critic, been thought rather unfitting ; but the | 
wizard once knew virtuous days, when the feelings of | 
humanity were alive in him; and though abandoned to | 





be allowed to look back to a time before disappointed love | 
had converted him into a fiend, when he was, as he sings,— 
‘ A flowret gay as rare, 
With heart as mild 


As infant child, 
And features too as fair.’ 


Of the performers, Mr. H, Phillips, it is almost needless 
to say, leaves nothing to be wished. Miss Somerville sings 
Vou. I, 29 
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His precursor, Mr. Loder, has done | 
Mr. Barnett has well upheld the character which | 
the English Opera House obtained by Nowrjahad ; and we || 
hear that a third work is soon to be brought forward, that | 
is likely to add to the laurels reaped by the theatre from | 


1} 


magical practices, and sold to the infernal powers, he may || 
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and acts her part in a very naive, pleasing manner, though 
she sometimes labors too much, particularly when any 
thing requiring execution falls to her share. Miss E. 
Romer is charming throughout; and Mr. Wilson acts his 
part remarkably correctly: he is stanch, too, in the concerted 
pieces. Delicacy in vocal style, will, let us hope, come with 
time and experience. 

The opera is got up most liberally and well, and is per- 
formed every night. Indeed, we learn that, even in the 
‘| month of September, when London is comparatively a 
desert, the audiences have regularly increased in number 
at each repetition of the piece. 


| ‘Through the politeness of a distinguished amateur who 
has received a copy of the whole of this opera from Lon- 
don, we shall be enabled to present our readers with a 
piece of the music in our next number; which we intend 
to accompany with some remarks. 





Translated for the American Musical Journal. 


THE BRAVO. 
| An Opera in three acts: Music by Marliani. 


First performed at the 


\| Theatre Royal Italian; Paris, Feb. 9, 1834. 


| Prerre Bepmaro, a Venitian noble, has been com- 
| pelled by the government to adopt the occupation of a 
bravo, a sworn assassin, whose office it is to kill by com- 
_mission, and to obey him who pays him. Bedmaro’s 
| father had been condemned to death, as an accomplice of 
the Doge Marino Faliero; wishing, accordingly, to soothe 
the sufferings of his father in prison, to share his captivity, 
and to assist him in his last moments, Bedmaro, induced 
| by filial piety, accepts the infamy: offered to him by the 
Venitian senate. I cannot, in this place, examine how far 
| this contract is improbable, some would would say, absurd: 
the author supposes it concluded, signed and sealed. The 
public has not cried out against this license, and I see no 
reason why I should show myself more fastidious. Cooper, 
the American novelist, has given us the history of a bravo, 
and the new opera has been worked up with this tale of the 
other world. Cooper represents as the servant of the 
_ lord, who is the lover of Violetta, a bravo who is a vulgar 
assassin, one of the populace, who stabs for the sake of a 
| mere livelihood, while, in the opera, the lord and the bravo 
are one and the same person. Bedmaro, in the evening, 
decks himself in his robes and goes to make his court to 
his beloved Violetta; during the day he is en négligé, and 
walks in the square awaiting his victims, and avails him- 
self of the licenses of the carnival to mask himself. 
Violetta, a rich orphan, a ward of the republic, is de- 
votedly attached to Bedmaro, of whose profession she is 
ignorant; but the republic, her guardian, has disposed of 
her hand in favor of the patrician Gradenigo. The latter, 
aware that he has a dangerous rival in the aflections of 
Violetta, although ignorant of the individual, and knowing 
that he can easily rid himself of him by giving a few gold 
pieces to the public assassin, has recourse to this means, 
and the bravo promises him to be sure of his blow. The 
_ bravo, whose skill endangers so many people, is himself 
compromised for having embraced the faction of a certain 
| Antonio, who has been strangled to prevent the promulga- 
tion of his seditious views. He presents himself before 
Violetta in court dress; Gradenigo surprises him, and 
| Bedmaro has barely sufficient time to mask himself to 
| prevent his being recognised and to plunge into the water, 
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(sea 2) to escape being seized by the followers of the senator | 
his rival. 
In the second act the theatre represents a gallery in the || 
castle of Gradenigo; the lord of the castle is leading a gay | 
life in his rural retreat; the cup, the song, the laugh, the | 
dance, all contribute, and Gradenigo is at the height of his 
joy, when a gondolier conducts Violetta to him, thus forced |} 
into his power. In this situation a duet obligato is sung | 
between the tyrant and the fair one, who haughtily rejects 
his vows, his fortune and his hand. The bravo, in the | 
| 


meantime tracing his mistress, flies in the pursuit, and in 
his turn surprises Gradenigo. Violetta recognises her 
lover, she faints, and, on reviving, overwhelms Bedmaro 
with a torrent of scorn and indignation. Gradenigo tri- | 
umphs, and readily believes that, since the bravo is rejected, | 
the senator must necessarily be accepted; a consequence by | 
no means so inevitable as supposed by Gradenigo: but || 
rejected lovers easily flatter themselves. | 

The audience is ignorant how Violetta came to the castle | 
of the senator: we find her again at her own mansion, in | 
the oratory, without any better information as to the means 
by which she has been conveyed thither. Bedmaro intro- | 
duces himself into this oratory; he proposes to fly with her 
into Sicily; he justifies himself by giving the reasons above 
mentioned; and when his mistress has sworn to him before 
heaven that she will follow him to the end of the world, 
Gradenigo again surprises shim. ‘The Dalmatian soldiers 
and the officers of the government seize upon him, and the 
supposed accomplice of Antonio is strangled. Violetta, 
who has just asked his forgiveness, has now no other con- 
solation than that of singing the aria disperata over the 
dead body of her unfortunate lover. 

The third act wants activity and movement, and is filled 
up by two arias and a duet. The position of the finale of 
the second act is good, and the musician has availed him- 
self of it to produce a fine effect. M. Marliani, who last 
year made his début in dramatic composition by writing an 
overture and a cevatina for I Capuletti ed I Montecchi, has 
ventured boldly and has given us a full score. This 
second attempt has proved no less successful than the first. 
The introduction to the Bravo, (for there is no overture ; 
M. Marliani, apparently, reserves his symphonies for the 
operas of his co-laborer Bellini,) is well managed, and con- 
tains some pleasing and varied melodies. The first cava- 
tina of Rubini gave great pleasure. The duet which fol- 
lows, although sung by Rubini and T'amburini, produced | 
but little effect. The chorus of Dalmatian soldiers is a || 
remarkable morceau. ‘The audience were delighted with || 
the drinking song and chorus, and called an encore. I do | 





not share their enthusiasm. This honor should have been | 
iven to the chorus of soldiers, which is much finer, but | 
= not possess so much spirit and brilliancy. The melan- | 
choly cavatina of Violetta, interrupted by the lively strains | 
of the watermen, is very dramatic. Her situation strongly 
recalls a scene in Otello. 'The duet in the third act made | 
a decided hit, a strong desire being manifested to encore the || 
andante. || 
The music of the Bravo —— many pieces worthy of | 
the approbation of the public, but the comple xion of the | 
entire work is a little too uniform: the author has endea- | 
vored to render all the pieces complete, and to give to each 
actor his two cavatinas, so that the opera appeared long, | 
although well executed by Rubini, Tamburini, and Madlle. 
Grisi, who played the parts respe ctively of Bedmaro, Gra- 
denigo, and Violetta. The Bravo alre vady numbers three 


represe ntations, which is a success for our Italian theatre; 
double that number. 


it will, undoubtedly, 
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OPERA EXPENSES. 


As few people are aware of the great expense attending 
these establishments, we subjoin an account of the expenses 
of the King’s Theatre, in London, during the last season, 


‘and also the statement of the manager of cur Opera House, 
| Mons. Rivafinola. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


It is a subject of astonishment to every body, that all the 
directors of the Italian Opera, of late years, have been suc- 
cessively ruined, and every one asks the reason; no one 
can tell—simply because the greater portion of those who 
frequent the theatres, think of nothing but the receipts, and 
cannot form an opinion of the expenses which are incurred. 
We think, therefore, that our readers will thank us for 
giving them an idea of the amount expended at the Opera 
during the last season. 


EXPENSES. 
For the principal Singers and Chorus Singers, £10,000 
The Dancers, including the C a de Ballet, 8,000 
Rent of the theatre, 11,000 
Orchestra, 7,200 
Lighting, ; 1,500 
Warming the theatre, 200 
| Military and Police Service, 200 
| Bills, (posting bills,) 200 
Advertisements, 120 
Stage management, 600 
| Figurantes, 200 
| Copying Music, 300 
| Legal expenses, 200 
Box keepers and ¢ ‘heck takers, 200 
Dresses and Dressers, : ; 560 
Scenery and Decorations, ‘ : 650 
Washing, 60 


Sweeping the theatre, (four men at 3s. a day, ) and 


other expenses, . 100 
Machinists, 120 
Doorkeeper, 30 
Servants, 40 
Suggeritore, 30 

| Sundry expenses, Taxes, Insurance, Re spairs, &e., 
about 1000 
Total, £42,510 
About, $191,000 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount of Subscription for the year 1834, £26,000 
Taken at the doors, 15,000 
41,000 
Sil s Benefit, 1,000 


£42,000 

The season of 1834 was a productive one. The sub- 
scribers all agree that it is not possible to have a better 
company; and yet it will be seen by the above account of 
receipts and expenses, that the manager has gained nothing 
It is as clear as the sun at noon-day that for the last 
thirty years the Opera has always been a bad speculation 
for the lessees, except during the years 1828 and 1829, 
when M. Laurent was partner with M. Laporte. One 
great reason for this success, was the engagement 
Sontag and Malibran. The cause of the 


of 
want of success 


|| which has attended the managers of the Opera, is in our 
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opinion, - high rent asked for the house. 
£11,000 or £12,000 a year! It is little short of madness 
for a man to have an idea of getting a profit who has such | 
an enormous rent to pay; and any one who thinks of the | 
amount, will not consider it extraordinary that M. Laporte 
should now be in difficulty. 











NEW YORK ITALIAN OPERA. 


A statement of the expenditure of the King’s Theatre, 
in London, extracted from the London Theatrical Critic, 
having recently appeared in one of the morning papers of 
this city, the late manager of the Italian Opera in New 
York deems it expedient to lay before the public an ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditure of that establishment | | 
during his administration, authenticated by the necessary | 
vouchers. | 

} 


EXPENSES. 


Paid Singers, orchestra, chorus singers, and 
others, engaged by regular agreements 


MUSICAL 


~ Think of | C ~ te at the wee for 40 
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representations in New York, 15,987 00 


Do. for 19 do. 4,746 50 
Do. for 15 in Philadelphia, 3,861 00 
Do. for 12 concerts, 1 oratorio, 

and 1 mass, 3,268 75 
Do. for 20 benefits, 10,487 50 
Do. for manager’s benefit, 1,026 50 
Rent for the bars, 758 64 

$51,780 89 

Deficit, 29,275 O09 


The manager paid no rent in cash for the house, but 


_the proprietors reserved to themselves the exclusive use of 


for eight months from Ist Nov. 1833, $36,304 
“ Other chorus singers and performers in 
the orchestra, engaged per month, 3,330 24 | 
“ Cashier, police attendants, box-keepers, | 
gas men, hair dressers, tailors, ser- 
vants, &c., . ‘ . 5,470 80} 
“ Artists, their share of Benefits, ‘ 1,767 14} 
“ Travelling expenses for 14 individuals 
from Paris, and 6 frpm Italy, together | 
with travelling expenses from New York 
to Philadelphia and back again, 5,541 04 | 
“ Gas, coals, oil, and candles, ; 2,574 50 
“ Lighting, carpenters, box-keepers, police 
attendants, and rent for the theatre at 
Philadelphia, 1633 37 
“ Coach hire, printing and posting bills in 
New York and Philadelphia, 1,345 00 
“ Commission to the agent in New York | 
and Italy, 975 50 
“ Supernume raries, carpenters, and women 
for cleaning the theatre, 1,192 00 | 
“ Painter, ropes, cloth for scenery, planks, 
machinist . - 1041 96 | 
Property at New York and Paris, 520 00 | 
“ Dresses in Paris and New York, . 7,010 15 | 
“ Music, paper, in Italy, France, and New || 
York, and for copying, 1,356 25 | 
“ House furniture, house expenses, ety | 
cash, &c. Co 1,516 14! 
‘$71,578 44 


Sums still due by the manager to different 
singere, chorus singers, orchestra, and 
other individuals, 9,476 54 | 

Total expenses for eight months, $81,054 

RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions for the first 40 

representations, commencing 


the i8th Nov. 1833, $8,410 00 
Second do. for19 representations 
commencing Feb. 21, 1834, 1,953 00 


Subscriptions in Philadelphia, 
for 15 representations, com- 
mencing 4th April, 


1,282 00 


| the professiona 


twenty boxes in the second tier, with the privilege of 116 
free tickets for each night, all transferable, which tickets, 


calculated at the same rate as the sofa seats were last 


season, makes for 68 representations, a sum equal to 


| $15,776; and there being no fourth tier in the house, the 
| third was of little or no profit to the manager. 


The manager was under the necessity of paying the 
company one month in advance, owing to the Opera House 
not having been finished before the 17th November, 
1833. 





ORATORIO EXPENSES. 


Very few of the number of persons who attend public 
performances of music, are aware of the expense, to say 
nothing of the labor, attending them. 

In order to give our readers some correct views on this 
subject, we have taken the pains to prepare a statement 
showing the actual cost attending pel consecutive per- 


_formances of the New York Sacred Music Society, and 
which may be therefore considered as affording a pretty 


sure criterion by which to judge of the average rate of 
expense. 





Principal Vocal Performers, - - - - - $1923 00 
Instrumental Performers, - - - + + © 2372 60 
Printing Books of the Words, and 
Tickets,- - - - - = + 279 33 
Printing and Posting Lavge Show 928 58 
asm wake eine 191 34 
Advertising in Pamapaper, - - + 457 91 
|| Refreshments, - - 277 07 
Labor, including Deusunme, Dees! -keepers, &e., 230 17 
Sundry incidental expenses, such as Hire of in- 
struments, Tuning do., Carriage hire, Carpen- > 393 21 
ter’s work, Extra light, &c., &, - - - - 
$6124 53 
Total receipts from twelve performances - - 6814 00 
|| Excess of receipts over expenses, - - - $689 47 
Of this sum there was paid to charitable insti- 
tutions,- - - - - + - + © = + + + 388 64 
Leaving a nett gain to the Society, of _ - $300 83 


From this statement it will be seen that the average 


_ expense of each performance, without including the cost of 


music, is upwards of $500. 
Now this expense is incurred solely for the services of 
tee engaged, and the other incidental 
expenses; and it must be borne in mind that the large 
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body of amateurs who perform, not only give their time 
and talents gratuitously, but pay towards the support 
of the institution. If the chorus had to be paid, as it is 
in Europe, it would be entirely out of the question to 
attempt to get up such performances, unless at prices of 


admission that would virtually amount to an exclusion of 


all but the wealthy, So that the public are indebted 
to the disinterested exercise of the talent of our amateurs, 
for the means of enjoying at a moderate charge, musical 
performances, which, without their aid, would cost three 
times the sum, if indeed, under existing circumstances, 
they could be got up at all 

In addition to the cost of Oratorios, the Society is under 
an annual rent of 850 dollars, besides various other ex- 
penses for salaries, &c,, amounting to about 2000 dollars, 
annually. This statement will enable our readers to judge 


of the extent of the operations of this Society, and of the | 


cost of musical performances at the same time. Indeed, 
what is at present considered a good oratorio cannot be got 
up under 500 dollars, and they often cost upwards of 600 
dollars; but as the principal items of expense are solo 
singers and orchestra, the expenses, as a matter of course, 
vary in proportion to the talent employed. 

A person pays a dollar to enjoy a fine musical perform- 


ance, and perhaps thinks the charge extravagant ; but when | 


the number of persons employed and the expense incurred 
are considered, the only wonder is how the price of admis- 
sion can be placed so jow. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether musical performances do more than pay for them- 
selves, except on some special occasions. 


REVIEW OF MUSIC. 
Sonas or Fancy, comprising six Ballads. The Poetry 
by Tuomas Haynes Bay ey, Surron Evwiot, and 
J. 8. Foster, Esqrs., the Music composed and arranged 
by James G. Maeper. Philadelphia; Kretschman & 
Nunns 


We have here six songs, set to music by Mr. Maeder, | 


adorned with a smart pink cover, and a long preface. 
From the extreme pretension which peeps from under 
the assumed mask of diffidence, and pervades the semi- 
poetic, semi-prosaic exordium which Mr. Maeder has put 
forth touching these same ballads, we have been induced 


to examine them; and we commit to paper the observations | 


which are the result. We must first indulge our readers 
by copying the following specimen of bombast and balder- 
dash in his apology, or preface :— 

“ When the author looks around upon the crowded state 
of the musical ocean, studded by the sails of every clime, 
diversified by the colors of every nation, thronged with 
the produce of increasing and varied talent, as well as 
endangered by the hidden rocks and quicksands of critical 


censure, he cannot but feel the utmost anxiety on launch- | 


ing his little craft, amid a sea of so many contending 
difficulties.” 
When we find that the above eloquent morceaw is 


written to introduce six paltry songs, we are strongly | 


reminded of a “ gale of wind in a tea-pot.” They required 
nothing of the sort, and it savors of confirmed egotism, when 
any person indulges in such nonsensical lucubrations. The 
half of the preface in question consists of this sort of folly ; 
but he promises, if the public buy the present sample of 
his music, kindly to furnish them with some more. He 
concludes in “ King Cambyses’ vein,” but he is too pro- 
found by far to be understood. 


We proceed now to the “Songs of Fancy.” ‘The first 
is entitled “The Devoted,’ the poetry by Mr. Sutton 
Elliot; it is in three flats and 3-4 time; and is a sixteen 
bar ballad, with twelve bars of symphony. 

We give the first two or three bars :— 








_f a AN < me 
0 & S&B 6» 8-21 | 
ay mee air a ae come 
—~—oe--__,, +4 1_\__ 


The maid was fair, the knight was brave, &c 
£ ’ 


Now had not Mr. Maeder assured us that he composed this 
ballad, we should have thought that he had paraphrased 
Rossini’s * Di piacer,’— 








ce eee 
= sa 
I ig # 
Di pia - cer mi balza il cor, &c. 


Certainly, two great composers may have the same idea, 
but!!! 
The ballad in question ends with the following bar,— 











speaks of vic-to - ry. 


A more flagrant case of false accentuation Mr. Maeder 
could not have blundered on. The poetry of this ballad 
is merely tolerable. 

No. 2 is entitled “ Am I to blame?” and a neater piece 
of lyrical poetry we have seldom read. We have no 
faults to point out in the composition of this ballad, but it 
is common place, and utterly unworthy of the poetry of 
Thomas Haynes Bayley. 

No. 3 is entitled “ I heard the last note,” the poetry by 
Mr. Elkiot, tolerable. This is Mr. Maeder’s best effort ; 
there is some originality in the melody, and the modula- 
tion is good. 

No. 4 is entitled “ Mayest thou be happy,” the poetry 
in Thomas Haynes Bayley’s best style; but alas, the 
melody far beneath its merits. 

We now come to No. 5, “The Peri’s home,” the poetry 
passable, by Mr. Elliot. This ballad looks so much like 
a new version of “ Love among the roses,” that for our- 
selves, we shall give no opinion, but a sample of the song 


_ in question, with two samples of poetry ! ! ! 
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A-way, away I bend my wing 
Young love flew to the Paphian bow’r. 


No. 6 is ycleped “Christabel,” and is tolerable poetry, 
tolerably set to music. 

One word, in parting’ We have lately examined two 
songs, one of them Rodwell’s ballad, “ The toast be dear 
Woman,” the other, Bishop’s ballad, “ The bloom is on the 
rye;” both of these compositions are published with Mr. 
Maeder’s name affixed, but no kind of mention of either 
Bishop or Rodwell. This is highly incorrect, and totally 
unprofessional. 

There is a piece of music attributed to this gentleman, 
which is to be found on the last page of a weekly periodi- 
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cal printed in this city. In looking it over we recognised || it was well performed, and is powerful, effective, and grand. 


various old acquaintances ; among the number, “ Rest weary 
traveller,” from the Devil’s Bridge, and *“ Love’s Ritor- 
nella,’ Mr. Simpson’s bravura, as sung by him with the 
most unbounded applause in the drama of The Brigand. 
We really do not know what advice to give to Mr. Maeder. 
His original pieces are good for very little, and the portions 
that he appropriates to himself from the compositions of 
others are so apparent, as to become the theme of conver- 
sation even among misses in their first lessoys on the 
pianoforte. 





DOMESTIC MUSICAL REPORT. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rosstn1's opera, L’ Assedio di Corinto, was produced, 
for the first time in this country, at this house, on the 6th 
of February. It was cast as follows :— 


Mahomet II., emperor of the Turks, 
Cleomene, governor of Corinth, 
Neocle, a young Greek officer, 
Omar, a confident of Mahomet, 


Signor Porto. 
» _ Ravaglia. 
Miss Julia Wheatley. 


Signor Monterasi. 


Adrasto, a Greek warrior, »»  Sapignoli. 
Pamira, Cleomene’s daughter, Signorina C, Fanti. 
Ismene, her confident, , R. Fanti. 


lero, the venerable keeper of the tombs. . Signor Ferrero. 

The history of this opera is, briefly, as follows —In 1820, 
Rossini wrote for the theatre at Venice an opera, with the 
title of Maometto IL, which entirely failed. In 1826, 
being engaged to compose an opera for the Académie 
Royale de Musique, he turned this neglected work to 
account, and by omissions, additions, and a translation into 


There is several other pieces of great beauty which we 
have not space to enumerate. 

The chorus, for their number, is powerful, and in gene- 
ral sung well. In the second act there was, what the bills 
call a Figurative Ballabile, in which Signora Ferrero 
was the principal dancer, and she certainly exhibited infi- 
nite grace and surprising agility, and is a great favorite 
with the audience. Asa whole, the opera was performed 
in a manner highly creditable to the company ; the entire 
corps appeared to exert themselves to the utmost, and gave 
very general satisfaction. 

The managers deserve great credit for the care and 
liberality with which the piece is got up; the dresses are 
new, elegant, and appropriate. The ere at this house 
has always been of a superior kind, and displays ingenutty, 
taste, and skill in workmanship. ‘The scene in which the 
Greeks are seen on the citadel of Corinth is well managed, 
much better than in either London or Paris, we should 
imagine from the accounts we read of the performance 
of this opera in their journals, for it is complained of 
in both places that this scene appeared to the audience as 
| if any of the assailants might have scaled the walls without 
any impediment from their height, which was certainly 
| not the case here. The last scene in which the citadel of 
Corinth is blown up is beautiful and well managed. 

The orchestra play admirably well together, and since 
our last report have been strengthened by the addition of 











the French language, he produced “ Le Siége di Corinthe,” | 
a full account of which we have given in another part of | 


this number. This last.work, re-translated into the Italian 
language, is the opera now performing. 

“The music is in Rossini’s second style—that which he 
adopted when he became a convert to the superior merit 
of the German school. The concerted pieces are nume- 
rous; the single airs very sparingly scattered. 


The } 


accompaniments are full, and, but that the scene is laid || 


amidst the horrors of a siege, we should think them too | 


violent.’ The andante movement of the overture is beau- 
tiful and original; the quick movement begins so much 
like half-a-dozen other overtures of his, that it was some 
time before we were convinced it was a new one. The 
pieces that pleased the most were a trio, “ Destin terrible,” 
very finely sung by Fanti, Miss Wheatley, and Ravaglia; 
—the Turkish march and chorus, “Dal ferro del forte ;?— 
the fiinale to the first act, which contains: much fine music. 
In the second act, the opening scene between Pamira and 
Mahomet,—the chorus “ Divin Profeta,” and in the fifth 
scene, where the tent opens and discovers the citadel of 
Corinth covered with- warriors, the chorus that follows is 
very effective, and was well performed. The third act 


opens with a view of the tombs of Corinth, and with an || 


introduction of considerable length and beauty, in which 
the violoncello is principal ;--the trio, “ Celeste provvidenza,” 
was beautifully given by Fanti, Miss Wheatley, and Rava- 
glia. In the fourth scene, between Pamira and the Greek 
women, Fanti gave the recitative with great energy, and 
the air “ Giusto Ciel,” in the most touching and pathetic 
manner, and was deservedly greatly applauded. In the 
previous scene there is a march and chorus of Greeks, 
“ Questo nome,” which is one of the finest pieces:in the opera; 
Vou. L 30 
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| two violins, and the engagement of Signor Gambati for 
the trumpet: very important additions indeed. We think 
| it cannot be disputed that it is the best orchestra in the 
country. ‘The admirable manner in which they perform 
overtures was instanced in the performance of Rossini’s 
“ William Tell,’’* on the night of Signor Ferrero’s benefit, 
and was a musical treat which at present can be enjoyed 
only within the walls of the poles, cond 

The opera has, with the exception of two or three very 
stormy nights, been well attended; and on the 18th and 
25th instant, when Miss Wheatley and Signor Ferrero 
had their benefits, the house was quite full, and afforded, 
_we hope, substantial proofs to these individuals that there 
is musical taste and liberality enough in this city to reward 
the exertions of those who contribute nightly to their grati- 
fication. 

Indeed, since the house has re-opened, the indications of 
increased interest for the success of the opera has been of 
the most satisfactory and cheering nature; and we feel 
convinced, that some additions to the present company, 
with spirit and energy on the part of the managers to keep 
/up novelty and variety, will, beyond a doubt, insure the 
permanency of the Italian Opera in this city. 
L) Assedio di Corinto continued to be performed every 
_ evening since our last, with the exception of Monday 23d 
and Friday 27th, when La Straniera was performed. 
Signor Fabj has returned and resumed the part of Arturo. 


THE NEW OPERA. 


Rossini’s “ Mosé in Egitto,” a serious opera, or oratorio, 
_as it is sometimes called, is to be brought out on Monday, 

the second of March. We have before mentioned that this 

opera is performed in Europe with the title of “ Pietro 
|P Eremita.” This last is essentially “ Mosé,” altered only 
in name, period, and scene of action, to divest it of the 
| sacred character of an oratorio, and render it admissible on 


| 
| 





* Not for the second time in this city, as stated in the bills, as it 
has been performed frequently in this city. 
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the operatic boards. Of the Pietro  Eremita a London 
critic thus speaks :-— 

“'The music is in every way worthy of the already 
acknowledged and constantly increasing fame of that great 
master Rossini. ‘The subject of the opera, which (mutatis 
nominibus) is nearly the same with that of the sacred ora- 
torio “ Moses in Egypt,’ aflords almost unlimited bounds 
to the imagination of the composer. It opens with the 
wailings of a people stricken by the Almighty hand; 

roceeds amidst the hollow declarations of a monarch, who 
is sincere only when the divine vengeance falls heavily 
upon him and his people; the awful denunciations of the 
ya servant of God follow, and the picture is filled up 
by the strong expression of passion which is called forth 
by the situation of Orosmane, [Osiride,| and Agia. [Elcia.] 
They love, but the difference of their faith presents an 
insurmountable barrier to the accomplishment of their de- 
sires. Orosmane, the son of the sultan of Egypt, will not 
sacrifice his religion to his love, while Agia, the daughter 
of a worshipper of the true God, {hough somewhat shaken 
by the persevering ardor of her admirer, to whom she is 
strongly attached, remains steadfast to her faith. Here, 
cota, are materials for all that is sublime and beautiful 
in music. Here is a range from the awful mandates of 
heaven down to the bad passions, as well as the tender but 
fleeting affections of earth. Rossini has grasped the whole 
scene with a master mind, and has shown “the glory of 
his art” in the denunciations of Pietro, | Mosé,| the remon- 
strances of Fatima, {[Amalthea,| and the lamentations of 
Agia. 

PARK THEATRE. 

We have had no novelty atthe Park theatre this season, 
in the way of music. The British opera, however, in 
London, appears to have flourished, and two successful 
pieces have been produced, “ Nouwrjahad,” and * The Moun- 
tain Sylph,” the former by Loder, the latter by Barnett. 
These operas being acted in London at a summer theatre, 
might well have been transferred to the Park. The Mount- 
ain Sylph would have afforded a fine scope for Mrs. 
Austin’s powers, if we may judge from her finished per- 
formance of Ariel, and there is talent enough in the country 
to have cast both pieces strongly. On the 24th ultimo Mr. 
Young was announced at the Park theatre to perform a 
concerto, for the first tame in America, on the keyed serpent. 
At the present writing we have a letter from our corres- 
pondent in Philadelphia, giving us an article on the same 
gentleman’s appearance in that city. From this it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Young either does not know that Philadelphia 
is in America, or has allowed the managers of the Park to 
take upon themselves to make this slight mistake in geo- 
graphy. 

One word on this subject: —We have heard much of an 
assumption that all talent must fail in America which is 
not imported vid New York, and makes its debat in this 
city. We beg leave on the part of our fellow citizens to 


deny the charge in toto, and to assure our neighbors of 


Boston and Philadelphia that we are right willing and 
ready to receive in this city any talent which may first 
land in either place; and to assure them that their sanction 
of an artist will always be fully and justly weighed in the 
balance, before we venture to condemn any one bearing so 
powerful a recommendation 

The instrument which Mr. Young professes is, in refer- 
ence to a military band, exac tly what the double bass is to 
that of an orchestra. The serpent is the last instrument in 
the world we wish to hear figuring in a concerto within 
doors. Mr. Young really plays beautifully, and to the upper 


| notes of his instrument he imparts the softness of a bassoon; 


| admirable. 


able study. 


by the addition of keys he can reach 


test 


ddinns 











which is a fine round tenor note. The air he selected was 
“Ye banks and braes,” and to those who know the diffi- 
culty of the instrument, his performance of variations was 
We consider it a pity that a man of such 
decided talent should waste his time on such an unprofit- 
However, to a military band Mr. Young 


| would be invaluable, and we hope he will meet with every 


success in that line, where his talents would be properly 


appreciated and ought to be bestowed. 


The uncommon partiality our citizens manifest for the 


noisy part of the orchestra, has been lately too much the 
| fashion to be approved of by good taste, and has been 


/much commented upon by strangers. 


The trumpet and 


| trombone occupy in our concerts the posts of honor, and 


|in place of concertos on the violin, flute, and clarionet, 


| we are eternally dinned with the brazen notes of instru- 
/ments incapable of expressing the finer sentiments of 


music. ‘True it is, Mr. Norton and Mr. Gambati are excel- 


_lent performers, and the pre-eminence of Cioffi is equally 


/ admitted, but we hear them in concertos too often. 
| Niblo’s 


Take 


concerts for example, and a reference to them will 


| prove that not only a brazen concerto is the feature of each 


bill, but often two or three were played in the course of the 
night. In England they have Harper, a first-rate trumpet ; 


/and Germany has Schmidt, the best trombone that ever 


| existed ; 


this gentleman visited England and was heard 
occasionally,—but at Niblo’s garden, we will undertake to 
say, that more trumpet and trombone concertos were played 
last season than have been heard in England or Germany 
for two years. If Mr. Young adds himself to this trium- 
virate next season, we may fairly expect that New York 


| will be blown away. 


| Mr. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CuEesNuT-stREET THEATRE. — Mrs. Austin has pro- 
duced the “ White Lady,” Boieldieu’s fine opera, at this 
house, with complete success. Mr. Hunt, George Brown ; 
Walton, Gaveston; Mr. Rowbotham, Sandie Mc 
Phear ; and Mrs. Rowbotham, Alie. The papers of that 
city universally speak in terms of the highest praise of 
this piece. Mrs. Austin has appeared in Philadelphia for 
the last time previous to her departure for Europe. She 
plays a farewell engagement at the Park Theatre, com- 
mencing on the 19th of this present month of March. 
This lady has done more for the cause of music than any 
other artiste who has ever visited this country, and we 
shall give our readers an article on this head in our next 
number. Mrs. Austin deserv edly stands at the head of her 
profession, nor has she ever found, With the exception of 
Mrs. Wood, any lady in the English drama who could 
compete with her on this side of the Atlantic. Her Cin- 
derella, Linda, Ariel, and Mandane, are the tests of this. 
We observe the Philadelphia papers take this view of the 
case, and we cannot but give them the assurance that we 
are of the same opinion. 

Mr. Walton appears to be hourly gaining ground in his 
profession. As Figaro, the Philad elphis ins consider him 
the best in the country ; and lately, his sing- 
ing and acting are said to be preferable to the best Gaves- 
ton of the French troupe 


as Gaveston, 
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Mrs. Austin took for her farewell benefit “The Tempest.” | 


“ Cinderella,” “ The White Lady,’ and “ Masaniello,” 
have all in turn been acted. 


WASHINGTON. 

At Washington Mrs. Austin, in conjunction with Mr. 
Walton, produced the “ Tempest,” “the Beggars’ Opera,” 
and “ Music and Prejudice,’ to crowded houses. The 
“ Beggars’ Opera,’ we understand, has been completely 
revised and re-scored ; and as it contains one of the finest 
selections of old melodies extant, we trust it will be pro- 
duced here, in a proper manner, during her farewell 
engagement. 


BOSTON. 


“In Boston the musical world has been torpid for these || 


six weeks past. At the theatre, Miss Jarmin and Mad’lle 
Celeste have drawn throngs to witness their performances, | 
without any thing musical but melo-dramatic, of not a very 
high order... On Sunday evening the 22d February, | 
Washington’s birth-day, the Handel and Haydn Society 
gave an oratorio, and produced C. E. Horn’s Ode to Wash- 
ington, (originally composed for and dedicated to them by 
the composer,) for the first part The second part was | 
composed of selections. There were three pieces selected | 
from the oratorio of “ David,” composed by Neukomm, | 
instrumented by ©. Zeuner, organist of the society, and | 
very well done. These added greatly to the variety, and | 
were splendid specimens of musical composition. As usual | 


there is verylittle to be praised in the performance of the 


solos, duets, &c. The choruses are always the objects most | For the production of grand musical effects the union of 


|| numbers is indispensable, and this is the intention of musi- 
'/cal associations. A number of persons may associate for 
| private amusement, and their proceedings ought no more to 
| be inquired into than any other private matter; but when a 


deserving attention.” 





ON OUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
No public institution has yet been established in our 


in a cause like this, is in the highest degree salutary and 
| commendable. 

|| It is to them also we must look for whatever indications 
|,our people, in a collective ~ of view, yet exhibit of 
| aptitude for music and of skill in its performance. If we 
| go to the theatre or to the opera we find nearly all the per- 
formers foreigners; if to an oratorio or sacred concert, there 
at least, we find one department, the chorus, to consist 
almost entirely of our own people; and the good voices, 
/ and practical skill which they exhibit, are in the highest 
degree flattering to our national feelings, and afford an 
| indication of the success that may reasonably be expected 
‘to attend our pursuit of this art, when we possess the 
advantages for improvement enjoyed by other nations. 

| hese institutions, (the principal ones,) may also be 
regarded as indexes of the existing state of music in the 
country. The programme and the list of the performers 


| 





'/at the performances that took place thirty years ago, enable 
| us to form a pretty correct estimate of the state of the 


| musical art at the time, and, in the same manner, the history 
‘of our present musical transactions will enable those who 
come after us to form a comparative estimate of the acquire- 


|/ ments of themselves and ancestors. 


Believing that these institutions when under good ma- 
‘nagement, exert in various ways an important and bene- 
ficial influence on the progress of the musical art, we are 
desirous of seeing them established in all parts of our 
‘country; and we intend ina future article to offer some 
hints on the formation and manner of conducting them, 


'derived from actual experience. 


number of individuals associate and found an institution 


country on the plan of the schools of Italy and Germany, || avowedly for the attainment of a public object like that of 
the conservatorio of France, and the academies of other || the cultivation of music, there is a moral obligation assumed 


of the European kingdoms, for the purpose of instruct- || by its officers to carry these objects into effect; and the 
ing pupils in every branch of the musical art by competent || manner in which it is done becomes a fair subject of 
teachers; and the course of events in other countries, as ||inquiry, and is indeed, in some degree, a matter of public 
well as a careful view of the whole subject, leads us irre- | importance, from the fact of these institutions being regarded 


sistibly to the conclusion that until we have institutions | 
similar to those of Europe, for the thorough education of | 
native professional musicians, we cannot expect to make | 
such advances in the art as to acquire any distinctive or | 
national rank, or have any music that can, with propriety, | 
be called our own. 

Our musical bodies have, almost exclusively, been insti- | 


as a sort of test of the musical character of the place. 

| It is obvious that the degree in which a society is useful 
depends on its energy and judicious management. It gives 
a society no claim to consideration that its objects are good, 
if these objects are not carried into effect; and the elements 
of consideration and respect are compounded of these two 
things, viz. laudable objects pursued with zeal and judgment. 





tuted for the acquirement of practical skill on the part of | If then, instead of energy and judicious measures mark- 
the members, and for the public performance of musical || ing the conduct of a society, we see bad measures, supine- 
compositions; and in the fulfilment of these objects, they | ness, or those advantages that are in its possession not 
undoubtedly have a very important and beneficial influence '|made use of, such bodies deserve censure instead of praise, 
on the progress of music in their immediate vicinity. ||and that in proportion as these last traits predominate. 


These institutions are important in several points of | 
view, but the mode in which they operate most influentially 
is by their concerts, rendering a large number of persons 
familiar with good compositions performed in a superior 
manner; the pleasure afforded by these performances, and 
the exhibition of skill there witnessed, excites admiration 
for the art and causes increased attention to its cultivation 
They also serve to elicit the abilities of our own people, by 
the estimation in which individual talent is held, enkindling 
a spirit of emulation, and an endeavor to arrive at similar 
excellence. ‘The frequent intercourse between the members 
promotes feelings of friendship and a laudable pride, the 
foundation of that esprit du corps, the tendency of which, 


We have in this city three prominent societies,—the 
“New York Sacred Music Society, the “ Euterpean,” and 
the “ Musical Fund;” and we intend in this article to 
inquire into the manner in which each fulfil the objects 
for which they were respectively instituted. 

in regard to amateur associations the positive musical 
excellence they display is not so much an object of fair 
criticism as the zeal they show in its pursuit; and it is in 
reference to that point that our inquiry shall be conducted. 

‘The Euterpean being the oldest will, from that cireum- 
stance, receive our first notice. ‘This society was instituted 
about forty years ago, and from its long standing, the 
respectability of its officers, and the individual talent of its 
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members, might possess the most extensive influence in the 
musical community ; it has in its possession funds and the 
largest library of instrumental music in the country; and 
yet, with all these advantages on its side, what has the 
Euterpean society done, or what does it do? It can be 
summed up in a few words:—A few of its members meet 
every Pridey evening and play overtures and symphonies, 


and every year they give an indifferent concert and a ball, | 


the last of which is the chief attraction. Now we ask the 
Euterpean if, like a horse in a mill, they are for ever to 
pursue this eternal round ? 


Do the officers of this institution believe that by this | 
course the Euterpean is fulfilling those objects, which the || 


means within its power fully justify the public in expecting 


from it; or that this course gives it a claim to a distin- | 


guished rank as one of the musical institutions of the 
country? We must take the liberty of saying what will 
be, perhaps, to some an unpalatable truth,—that there is a 
great degree of supineness, and want of energy in the 


viewed by many, whose opinions are entitled to respect, 
with quite a , albee of indifference; we will not use a 
harsher term. 

Is there in the institution no public spirit, no city pride, 
that will arouse them from their lethargy, and stimulate 
them to exertion? Will they permit societies to spring 
up around them that do not possess a tithe of their advan- 
vantages, and outstrip them in the race of fame? We are 
the more. surprised at this state of things, as we know 
some distinguished amateurs who belong to it; and who, 
we are convinced, would put a reforming hand in opera- 
tion, was there not some secret cause, some unknown 
obstacles exisiing, of which we are not apprised. What 
is the incubus that represses their energies? 

We again assure the members of this society that these 


a desire on our part to see the Euterpean make use of the 
means in its possession for the advancement of its own 
fame and that of the city. We want to see it do for instru- 
mental music what the New York Sacred Music Society 
is doing for choral. We wish to see it become the Phil 
harmonic of this London of America, and to point it out 
to the stranger and the foreigner as an institution of which 
we have reason to be proud; as the energetic cultivators 
of instrumental music in New York. 

The “ Musical Fund Society” next claims our notice 
This society was established some seven or eight years 
since, for the purpose of creating a fund for the support of 
sick and decayed musicians and their families. This fund 
was to be raised by the annual contributions of the profes- 
sional members, and by subscriptions from amateurs, who 


were to receive as an equivalent a certain number of tickets ! 


to two concerts a year. 
This society came into being under very flattering 


auspices; several of the most eminent professional men | 


were instrumental in forming, and for some time were 


active in supporting it; expectation was raised high as to 
the musica) treats with which the public were to be favored 


at its concerts from the combination of the professional | 


talent in the city. The public felt friendly to a society 


having such praiseworthy objects in view, and for a while | 
it went on prosperously and bid fair to realize the purposes | 


for which it was founded. But, alas! after a short year or 
two, it was found that, like a great many other New York 


projects, (the Athwneum, for instance,) there was in this | 


great promise but little fulfillment; that its concerts were 


got up without due attention, and were no better than those |, 


remarks are not made from any other feeling than that of | 


_ ever heard of any act of it in that capacity. 


management; and, that the course of the Euterpean is | be possible that any fund can be created for this purpose, 


given by Mr. This or Signor That; that the principal part 
of its members, instead of performing gratis and adding to 
the fund, had to be paid the same as any body else; that 
its most active members became disgusted and fel] off, and 
at this time there is probably not twenty professional 
members in good standing belonging to it. 

In fact, professional men have almost ceased to take 
an interest in its affairs, and we could name three or four 
amateurs, (who to be sure have been dubbed professors to 
meet a requisition of the by-laws,) that if they were to 
cease their exertions in its behalf, it is altogether probable 
the Musical Fund would be heard of no more. 

In fine, the Musical Fund is not effecting any one object 
for which it was established; as a musical body it does 
nothing for the advancement of music,—for any one that 
has money enough in his pocket to pay the difference 
between the receipts and expenses of a concert can do as 
much; and as a charitable body we believe that nobody 
How can it 


when such an extraordinary circumstance is exhibited as 
a society, instituted for the objects of this, paying five or 
six hundred dollars to the operatic company for performing 
at one of its concerts, at which not one of the members of 
the society assisted but those who happened to form a part 
of the band of this company. We do not blame the 
directors for engaging this company in this instance; the 
were right in fulfilling the engagements of the society wit 
the public: we only mention the circumstance to show the 
folly of attempting to accomplish the objects of the society, 
when the men for whose benefit it was intended show such 
an utter indifference respecting it. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


MR. HORN’S NEW ORATORIO. 

Mr. C. E. Horn has returned to this city, with the intention of 
makiug it his permanent residence. He has composed an Oratorio 
upon the Remission of Sin, taken from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
purposely for the New York Sacred Music Society. We were 
among a number of persons, who, by invitation of the composer, 
attended a private trial of the first part of this work, and we but 
express the genera] sentiment entertained by those present, when 
we say that it contains pieces of great beauty and originality, and 
that some of the choruses when performed by a full choir and 
orchestra, must be in the highest degree imposing and effective. 





WE are given to understand, that Mr. Penson has commenced a 
short Oratorio, from passages in a well known elassic poem, which 
he intends to offer the New York Sacred Music Society. 

Tue Editor of this Journal, wishing to give a regular record of 
the musical occurrences in the country, will be happy to receive ac- 
counts of musical performances that take place in various parts of 
the Union. He notices many performances in our large towns, 
-he particulars of which he is not able to give, from the want of cor- 
respondents in these — and from the newspapers seldom doing 
moye than giving the advertisement. Concerts are continually 
taking place, and many interesting particulars might be commun- 
cated to the public respecting them. There must, in these cases, 
always be a few active individuals, through whose instrumentality 
they are got up, as it is technically termed. Some one of these 
might easily pen a few lines to the Editor of this Journal, furnish- 
ing the particulars of the strength of each of the vocal parts, 
the number and variety of instruments, the list of pieces, and such 
observations on the performances and performers, as would be 
dictated by taste, poet om and discrimination. 

“4 Guide to Instruction on the Piano Forte, designed for the use of 
both Parents and Pupils, &c., by W Dixon,” is the title of a work 

rinted in Cincinnati, and for sale in this city by Dubois & Stodart: 
t is spoken of favorably. 


I. F. Atwill has published the celebrated trumpet solo from Otello, 
performed by Signor Gambati, at Niblo’s, last summer, at the trial 
of skill with Norton. 








